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1883. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Hon. Robert Lowry, Governor and Ex-offcio President Board of 


Trustees: 


My Dear Sir: We herewith transmit the reports of the Presi- 
-dent and Professors and that of the Secretary and Treasurer of 
théAgricultural and Mechanical College, showing the operations 
of the institution since its organization, and its condition Decem- 
ber 1st, 1883. We are prepared to say, from personal examina- 
tion, that these very satisfactory reports are justified by the actual 
condition of the institution. We also feel warranted in saying 
that the success of this College has never been equaled, consider- 
ing the time it has been in operation, and that the wisdom of the 
Legislature in providing so liberally for its establishment has been 
fully demonstrated. There is property now in hand to show for 
a large part of the expenditure, the income from which in the 
near future will contribute largely to the support of the institution. 

Special attention is called to the excellent discipline of this insti- 
tution. We think parents should realize the importance of cordially 
co-operating with the Faculty by discouraging the restless spirit 
so otten displayed by our Southern boys. Now that they must 
be the architects of their own fortunes, they should be thoroughly 
impressed with the importance of persistent and systematic ad- 
herence to duty as an indispensible preparation for successfully 
meeting the difficulties and trials of after life. In our opinion 
nothing will contribute more to the future prosperity and great- 
ness of our State than to have a large number of her young men 
given a practical education, with the principles of industry, 
economy, system and self-reliance engrafted in and forming part 
of it. Such men will succeed and make their impress anywhere, 
and such itis the aim of this institution to turn out. 

We further ask attention to the work being done by the differ- 
ent Professors in furnishing information. of a reliable character to 
the farmers and other citizens of the State. For many purposes 
the College has really become a bureau of information, and this 
feature is constantly growing in importance. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. M. STREET, 
W. B. MONTGOMERY, 
H. A. MINOR, 
Executive Committee. 


Report of the President. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MississiPPr, Dec. 1, 1883. 


To the Honorable Board of Trustees Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Mississippi : 


GENTLEMEN: A clause in the law of Congress partially endow- 
ing this institution requires that an annual report be made of its 
condition and workings. ‘This is the first report submitted to the 
public, and as the College is now in its fourth year it will be 
necessary to review its progress as well as give its present con- 
dition. 

Establishment and Aims of the College. 

The Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College was char- 
tered February 28th, 1878. It was opened to students October- 
6th, 1880. It owes its existence to the Act of Congress, approved 
July 2d, 1862, ‘‘donating public lands to the several States and 
Territories, which may provide Colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.” Section 4 of this Act reads: 
*£ And be it further enacted, That all moneys derived from the 
salés of land aforesaid by the States to which the lands are appor- 
tioned, and from the sale of land scrip, hereinbefore provided 
for, shall be invested in stocks of the United States or of the 
States, or of some other safe stocks, yielding not less than 
five per centum upon the par value of said stocks; and that the- 
moneys so invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital 
of which shall remain forever undiminished (except so far as 
may be provided in sth section of this Act), and the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated by each State which may 
take and claim the benefit of this Act to the endowment, sup- 
port and maintenance of at least one College, where the leading. 
object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, and 
in such a manner as the Legislatures of the States may respect- 
ively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in thie several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.” 

The State of Mississippi, in accent the conditions of this. 
Act of Congress, and by her Act approved February 28th, 1878, 


prescribed in the powers given to the Board of Trustees: 
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* The establishment and maintenance of a first-class institution, 
at which the youth of the State may acquire a common sdhool edu- 
cation and a scientific and practical knowledge of agriculture, horti- 
culture and the mechanic arts, also the proper growth,and care of 
stock ; without, however, excluding other scientific and -classical 
studies, including military tactics. They shall regulate the course 
of study, rates of tuition, management of experimental farm, 
manner of performing labor and the kind of labor to be per- 
formed by students.” 

These two acts of the General and State Governments, plainly 
define the objects of the College. The leading object must be: 
“to benefit agriculture and the mechanic arts.” Should other 
studies be taught than those relating to these interests, they should 
be considered secondary, and rather as instruments to more 
readily comprehend the sciences which underlie agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. 

The complexion of the College must be such as to familiarize 
stüdents with the leading objects as set forth in the Acts, viz: To 
educate and direct their minds and tastes to agriculture, horticul- 
ture, care and growth of stock, management of farms, manner of 
performing labor and the mechanic arts. 

This necessitates that special stress should be laid on the 
sciences, such as chemistry, botany, geology, zoology, entomology, 
physiology, physics, mechanics, mathematics, etc., which underlie 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. To understand properly these 
sciences, a liberal education, especially in English, is requisite. 
The varied conditions contributing to an intelligent understand- 
ing of agriculture as a science and an art, includes an education 
as broad and liberal as that needed in mastering any profession ; 
it differs, however in kind: it is to be industrial and practical. 
Students must be familiar, not only with farms and labor, but 
must also labor themselves, and this labor is a part of their educa- 
tion. It is educational in so far as it is in illustration of studies 
taught in the recitation room. 


Endowment Fund. 

The condition of the land scrip fund donated by the U. S. 
Government, and which is the endowment fund, is as follows: 
The script represented 207,920 acres of public land, which was 
sold for about ninety cents an acre, realizing in currency $188,- 
928. "This amount, by judicious management, has been increased. 
to $227,500, which was in the State treasury, represented by 
twenty-year bonds, running from 1876 to 1896, bearing five per 
eent. interest per annum. The last Legislature (under the pro- 
visions of the Congressional Act), sold $15, ooo of these bonds to 
invest in lands for this College, so that the amount now covered 
by bonds in the treasury is $212,150. This fund, by the terms 
of the State Act of February 28, 1878, is equally divided between 
Alcorn University and this College, giving to the former $113,- 
575 and to this College $98,575, yielding an income annually to 
the College of $4,928 75, which is all that is derived from this 
source. 
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Legislative Appropriations. 

As no portion of the land scrip fund or the interest derived 
from it can be used under the Act, ‘‘ directly or indirectly, under 
any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation or 
repair of any building or buildings,” and as the income from the 
fund can only be used, as far as it goes, towards meeting other 
expenses, the State incurs the obligation, in accepting the gift, to 
provide the buildings, equipment and additional support necessary. 

The last two Legislatures have handsomely and generously 
complied with the obligation. "They have provided. in grounds, 
buildings and equipments for this College a property valued at 
$174,857, which is exceeded by only twelve similar institutions, 
out of forty-seven now in operation in the United States. 

The appropriations made in the winter 1879 and 1880 were 
$85,000; in the wintcr of 1881 and 1882, $120,000; total, $205,- 
ooo. These two appropriations were made to provide the neces- 
sary grounds, buildings and equipment and provide for its sup- 
port until the winter of 1883 and 1884. 


Buildings, Grounds, Equipment, etc. 

The Board of Trustees, with the donation made by the citizens. 
of Starkville ($9,000) and the appropriations, have erected a Col- 
lege building (three-story) containing a chapel and fourteen reci- 
tation rooms; a dormitory building (three-story including base- 
ment) containing 115 rooms, a large library room, writing room, 
and large room for department of biology; capacity of building, 
250 students; a chemical laboratory (two stories) with large lec- 
ture room, room for fifty students to work at analysis, combustion. 
room, private laboratory of professor, store rooms, etc , a hos- 
pital for accommodation of sick persons, a mess hall and Society . 
rooms for 3oo students, with large range for cooking and store 
rooms; also, complete mess outfit in way of crockery, etc.; seven 
Professors’ houses, three small houses for Secretary and Treasurer, 
for Steward and Janitor, and for Surgeon; a farm house, two: 
large cattle and horse barns, engine house, cattle and wagon 
sheds for farm department, stable and sheds for horticultural de- 
partment; 2000 acres of land. Have equipped the several scien- 
tific and academic departments. The chemical laboratory and 
- .biological department have expensive and valuable outfits. The 
mathematical department is well supplied with instruments. The 
farm department has herds of thoroughbred, graded and common 
cattle, improved implements and machinery, mules, etc. The 
horticultural department also is supplied with a good working 
outfit, has a commercial nursery, orchards, gardens, etc. Have 
also provided a library of 2200 volumes. 

. A recent inventory made by three disinterested citizens (Messrs. 
W. L. Hemingway, M. L Jenkins and Mat Mahoner) shows a 
valuation of property amounting to $174,857, actual appropria- 
tions from State Treasury being $205,000. 


Character of Institution—Faculty, Officers, etc. 
The College as now in operation is a first-class institution. The 
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Faculty consists of a President, seven Professors (one furnished 
by the U. S. Government), filling the chairs of English, mathe- 
matics, biology (botany, geology, anatomy, physiology, veteri- 
nary science, zoology, ) scientific and practical agriculture, scien- 
tific and practical horticulture and entomology, chemistry and 
physics, military science and tactics. In addition to these Pro- 
fessors there are assistant Professors of English, mathematics 
and preparatory department (3), an assistant in the department 
of chemistry, an instructor in free hand and mechanical drawing, 
one in writing, one in book keeping, two tutors in the preparatory 
department, Steward of the mess hall, and the Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees and College, who keeps all accounts of College 
and students. 

The salaries are: President, $2 500; Professors, $2000; Assist- 
ant Professors, $800 ; Assistant in chemistry, $600; Instructor in 
drawing, $400; in writing, $500; in book-keeping, $100; two 
‘Tutors, Preparatory Departments, $360 each; Steward and Tani- 
tor, $900; Secretary and Treasurer, $1200. 

The Faculty give, as indicated by the State law, a common 
school education in the Preparatory department; and in the Col- 
lege department a liberal education in English, Mathematics and 
Ethics ; and a scientific and practical education in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. It is an able Faculty. There is not a 
discordant element in it. Each one is using his best endeavors 
to build up the College. They believe in industrial education. 
They are confident of the future and have no doubts or distrust 
as to results, 


First Three Years of the College. 

The College was a successful institution from its first opening, 
requiring a full Faculty both in the College and Preparatory de- 
partments. It shows a more successful opening and progress for 
the three years than is shown by any one of the similar State 
institutions receiving the benefit of the Federal Act. It has 
turned out a class of eight graduates in the three years, and has - 
had, and now has with few exceptions, as many students in the 
Colleges classes, and also in the Preparatory department, as is 
shown by the report of the forty-seven similar institutions for 
1881. (See report of U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1881.) 

First Year—354 students—87 in College classes; 267 in Pre- 
paratory department. 

Second Year—304 demas in College classes; 154 in 
Preparatory department. 

Third Year—317 students—148 in College classes; 169 in Pre- 
paratory department. 


Instruction. g 
There is a single course of study, extending over two years, and 
four years Collegiate. Only common English studies are required 
in the Preparatory department, as the law prescribes a common 
school education. 
The Collegiate course is as follows: 
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Freshman Class—Algebra, Geometry, English, Outlines of His- 
tory, Agriculture, Botany, Natural Philosophy, Book-keeping, 
Writing. 

Sophomore Class—Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, English, 
Elementary Chemistry, Blow-pipe Analysis, Chemical Analysis, 
Organic Chemistry. 

Junior Class—Mechanics, Mechanical Drawing, English, Hor- 
ticulture, Anatomy, Physiology, Veterinary Science, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Chemical Physics, Free-hand Drawing, Physical Ge- 
ography, Military Tactics. 

Senior Class—Astronomy, Civil Engineering, Agriculture, Me- 
teorology, Entomology. Political Economy, "Constitution of the 
United States, Microscopic Botany, Military Science, Geology, 
Moral Philosophy, English. 

Preparatory Department. 


Arithmetic, Elementary Grammar, Composition, Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Declamation, English Grammar, Geography, 
Algebra, Analysis, U. S. History. 

Before admission all students are examined and graded. If 
for the Freshman class, they must be thorough in Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography, Grammar, Reading, Spelling 'and Writing, Students 
will be admitted into the Freshman or any more advanced class 
at any time, provided they can stand an examination in all the 
previous studies of the course. Vor admission into the Prepara- 
tory department one must be able to read ordinary prose readily, 
to spell words in common use, to write simple English sentences, 
and to read and write numbers with facility. He must also be 
thoroughly acquainted with the fundamental rules of Arithmetic. 

The Energies of the College. 


The energies of the College are at present centered on Agri- 
cultural education. The Board of Trustees did not deem the 
funds at their disposal sufficient to construct and equip shops 
for wood and iron, and at the same time thoroughly equip 
the College as an Agricultural College. Mechanical instruc- 
tion is only taught far enough to cover what is deemed 
necessary to complete a farmer's education, and not to instruct 
students in the different trades. Agriculture is the prevailing - 
occupation in our State, and it was deemed best to aid this 
industry first, as it would benefit the greatest number. The 
organization of the College is now complete in this direction, and 
now, for the first time, we are ready (without doing injury to our 
agricultural interests), and with the addition of a limited number 
of shops and supply of machinery, to develop fully the mechani- 
cal feature. The curriculum of studies, with slight variation, is 
nearly the same. The Sea Coast counties and other localities of 
the State are urging a proper organization of this feature, so as to 
enable boys to become familiar with what is requiredin the trades. 


The Departments of the College. 
The scientific departments of Biology, Chemistry and Physics 
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are well equipped for work and illustration, having ample appa- 
ratus. The department of Biology has the cabinet of minerals, 
soils and fossils presented by the last Legislature ; also a large 
collection of other minerals and rocks; is provided with human 
and animal skeletons, lite-size charts, herbarium, wood specimens, 
etc. 

The departments of Agriculture and Horticulture may be 
termed both, scientific and industrial. The teaching of the sci- 
ences themselves, presupposes, to a certain extent, a knowledge 
of biology and chemistry underlying them. Besides the theoreti- 
cal instruction, students are instructed practically in the field, 
barn, pastures, orchards, nursery, gardens, with care and growth 
of stock, with improved implements, etc., necessary for illustra- 
tion. Both of the departments have facilities for instruction and 
illustration. 

The departments of English and Mathematics are well organ- 
.ized and are laying the foundation of a thorough English and 
mathematical education, progressive and commensurate with a 
knowledge of the sciences. 

The Preparatory Department is under the immediate supervis- 
ion of che professors of English and mathematics, with their 
assistants and the assistant professor in the department and the 
two tutors. It is doing thorough elementary work. 

The instructor in writing has charge of sophomore and fresh- 
man classes, and also the preparatory students. 

The instructor in mechanical and free-hand drawing has charge 
of the junior class six months. 

The instructor in book-keeping has charge of the freshman 
class three months. 

Daily Routine. 

In daily routine the academic exercises take place in the morn- 
ing, and the industrial and military in the afternoon. The time 
for preparation of studies is after supper until 1o P. M., and in the 
morning before chapel exercises. 


Military Feature. 

Military discipline is the established discipline of the College. 
The U. S. Government details an accomplished officer of the 
army as professor of military science and tactics and commandant 
of students. It also supplies the College with two pieces of artil- 
lery, 150 stands of rifles, accoutrements, etc., also with a supply 
of ammunition for practice. 

The discipline is mild but firm, and pervades every department 
of the College in so far asthe students are concerned. It is effect- 
ive in the academic and industrial departments alike. Student 
officers being generally the foremen under the professors in charge 
of work. It expedites and facilitates the workings of the College. 
The students do not average one drill a week during the year. 
As special stress is laid on this military feature in the Federal 
act, it was thought best by the Board of Trustees to have military 
discipline. 
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The Industrial Feature. 

All students are required to work from two to three hours a day, 
four or five days during the week, on the farm, among stock, in 
the garden, nursery, or shops for ordinary repairs, or on grounds. 
The amount of work done by each student depends much on the 
student himself, the conditions of his health, his habit of work, 
the state of the weather, etc. A student realizing the importance 
and necessity of work in his particular case, accomplishes more 
than one who needs the pressure of watching and discipline to 
enforce it. In practice, therefore, some students accomplish 
much more than others, although dll are compelled to work, and 
are punished when they avoid work. Our experience so far 
shows thatthe students who work best within prescribed limits, 
stand highest in their classes and enjoy best health. This feature 
enables our Mississippi boys of real worth and moderate means 
to be educated at far less expense than they can get an education 
at any other institution. Italso inculcates and retains habits of 
industry at that period of life when education is being obtained.. 
At most other institutions no laboris done during this period, and 
a disinclination to work, from habit, is apt to be imbibed. It 
makes labor honorable and demonstrates that labor and a high 
standard of liberal and scientific education are not incompatible, 
but go hand in hand with the struggle of life, and in developing 
our industries and resources. It is essential that theory and prac- 
tice go together in the education of the farmer and mechanic. 
This is true of other professions, why not with the farmer? The 
labor feature in this College corresponds with the technical and 
expensive instruction (not. given in the class room) that is given 
at West Point and Annapolis in the aumerous drills, encamp- 
ments, cruises, etc.; that is given in the hospitals and "dissection 
rooms of the medical colleges; in the moot courts of the law 
school; in the field work of the engineer ; in the shops of the 
mechanic. All the employees needed, apparatus and machinery 
bought, and instruction given technically in these different lines is 
considered very necessary and important. They are the working 
laboratories of instruction. Itinvolvesgreat expense. All education 
is expensive. Must the farmer alone get cheap education? Is he 
and the mechanic alone to be uneducated in their specialties? 
There is no immediate return in all the expense incurred in edu- 
cating for the callings named, in way of profit, except in the- 
future returns to the eountry, in having educated men for their 
special work. 


There is considerable return at this College in way of crops, 
sales of stock, vegetables, nursery stock, etc. , improvement of 
grounds, permanent improvements, etc., besides the educational 
feature that has no visible return in the technical instruction 
alluded to in other callings and professions. 


Our books show that many Mississippi boys of small means are 


being educated here, through the assistance of their labor, who 
could not be educated in any other way. 
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At this Cotlege, the instruction received in way of educationin 
the academic and scientific departments is of the first importance 
—nothing can take precedence over it. Next in importance are 
the industrial features, and the assistance the student is enabled 
to receive pecuniarily. It differs frora the old manual labor 
school in this: There the important matter was to work enough 
to pay all expenses. The education received was of secondary 
consideration, compared with earning enough money to pay one’s 
way. The boy who labors most of his time physically is too tired 
to accomplish much at his studies, whereas moderate labor facili- 
tates study. Y 

For a long time, our people did not understand this feature. 
They thought the boy could work his way through and get a first- 
class education too. Many boys came here under this delusion 
although they knew they could not do it at home. A student 
here has many advantages. He not only gets his tuition free from 
the State, buthe has an opportunity to work, and pay irom one-half to 
two-thirds or more of his board. If he remained at home he 
would still have to incnr expense of board and clothing, which 
are unavoidable even in attending school under any conditions ; 
buteven with this understanding, and the disappointment inci- 
dent to it, we have had over 300 boys every year—more than any 
institution in the State. 


Expenses. 

Tuition is free to all Mississippi boys. A matriculation fee of 
$5 is charged every student on entering; but once paid, insures a 
full course at the College. A fee of $5 a year is also charged to 
enable students to get the services of a doctor and medicine. By 
this arrangement they are well and cheaply attended to during 
sickness. The average cost of board per month has been about 
$9. 'The uniform of a cadet (gray coat, pants, vest and cap) 
costs $17. To reduce these expenses, students are required to 
work from-two to three hours, four or five days in the week; and 
also, work is optional with them on Saturday, on which day some 
students work from six to ten hours, Students can make by their. 
work from $30 to $60a year, in the way of meeting their expenses. 
Many students have each year got through on a totàl expense of 
from $50 to $75 obtained from home. The average student gets: 
through on an expense of $roo. 


THE LAW APPORTIONING STUDENTS AMONG TEE COUNTIES IN PROPORTION TO 
THE NUMBER OF EDUCABLE WHITE CHILDREN. 

This law, after an experience of two years, is found not to work 
well, and the friends of the College in different portions of the 
State advise its repeal. It is unnecessary now, since the comple- 
tion of the College buildings. All students who desire to come 
can be provided for. It has been found that many students who 
want to attend, arrange to go elsewhere when they cannot learn 
definitely at first whether they can be admitted. They do not 
like the delay, and also the examination before County Superin- 
tendents of Education. They consider this arrangement rather on 
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the red tape order, and itis used by canvassers for other Colleges 
against this institution. 


Has the College Accomplished what it was Intended for? 


By an examination of the official reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for the years 1871, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880 and 1881, and from other sources of information, we dis 
cover that not one of the forty-seven State Colleges, known as 
Schools of Science—Mining, Engineering, Agricultural, ete., 
partially endowed with the national land grant, has had as many 
students in the first three years, and so nearly divided between 
the college classes and preparatory department, as the Mississippi 
College. The report of 1881 shows that out of forty-seven State 
Colleges of a similar character, this College has more students in 
the regular college classes than thirty-nine of them. Only eight, 
which are heavily endowed, and been in operation a much longer 
time, such as Cornell University, New York; Sheffield Scientific 
School, Massachusetts; the Michigan College, Illinois Industrial 
University, and Iowa College, have more students in the different 
college classes than this institution. 

Our first class graduated the third year, In the second year 
we had 150 students in the college classes, and in the third year 
148 students. Twenty-one of these institutions report preparatory 
departments. By the report of 1881 only three of them had more 
students than this College has had in each of the three years of its 
existence. : 

Our statistics for the years 1882 and 1883 show that of all the 
students who matriculated, 55 per eent were the sons of farmers, 
and 85 per cent, includirg the sons of farmers, belong to the 
industrial or working classes. This shows that the College is being 
patronized mainly by the classes it was intended to benefit. 


, Separate Xnstitution —A Success. : 

Before the organization of this College as an industrial institu- 
tion, and on a compulsory basis, the University at Oxford had the 
benefit of the income of the endowment fund we now have. They 
also had substantially the same curriculum: we have—a school of 
agriculture and the mechanical arts—as one of the' schools of the 
University. They have an able faculty. No students attended 
this school for several years. At no time did they have more than 
twelve students taking the scientific course of this school. When 
this institution was established as an Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, separate and distinct from the University, we have had 
each year an attendance’ of over 300 students, and at the same 
time not injuring that successful institution. This shows that an 
Agricultural College in this State could not flourish as an adjunct 
of the University, but when organized as a separate institution it 
is a success. It shows, further, that the boys who attend this 
College desire the education we give. It shows, also, that this 
College has more than doubled the number of boys in the State 
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who attend the State institutions established for whites, as Oxford 
has suffered no diminution in its attendance. à 


STEADY INOREASE OF DEMANDS FOR AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION FROM 
OITIZENS OF THE STATE. 

The demands made on the different professors of the College 
for information in.their respective lines, by our farmers, is a most 
encouraging feature and is steadily increasing. It shows that the 
College. is meeting a long-felt want among our industrial classes. 
We are furnishing reliable information, from an official source, 
and of a character to advance our material interests. Itis an 
official bureau of information. It shows the importance of scien- 
tific and practical information combined, and places a higher es- 
timate on the edueation furnished by this College. Education is 
not only: power, but it is confidence. Its possessors not only act 
with intelligence, but with the confidence incident to its posses- 
sion. The professors of Biology, Chemistry, Agriculture and 
Horticulture give almost as much of their time to answering 
letters and giving information as they give in their different Col- 
lege duties. The correspondents want information as to farming, 
care and growth. of stock, equipment: of farms, manipulation of 
fertilizers, application of fertilizers, analysis of marls, water, soils, 
value, classification of grasses, etc. 

The chemist here is also the State Chemist, and is doing a most 
valuable work in-the analysis of fertilizers and in furnishing for- 
mula for manipulation of compost heaps, where the farmers tell 
what material they have on their farms. 


Bias of the College. s 

As an evidence of the kind of instruction given at the College 

and its effect on the body of students, it is a fact that nearly all of 

our Commencement orations and essays are on agricultural and 
industrial subjects. 


Agricultural Education. 
With two exceptions—Michigan and Kansas—the Mississippi 
College is instructing more students in the science and art of ag- 
riculture than any other similar College in the United States. 


Summary. 

The statistical information is given for the benefit of the Missis- 
sippi Legislature, which has been so liberal that they may see 
what has been accomplished, how successful the College has been 
and what its future prospects are. The faculty is necessarily a 
large one, owing to the large attendance of students. The main 
expense for the future is the salaries of professors and assistants. 
The industrial departments, when sufficiently developed, in a few 
years will be self-sustaining. It will be at least a year or more 
before our stock irivestments will begin to pay by natural increase. 
The same istrue of our nursery and other features. 

All that is asked now from the Legislature is a support for the 
faculty, and the pay of student labor for two years. After that 
time, itis hoped that the industrial departments will pay a large 
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per cent. of their own expenses, including student labor. Itis 
not considered unreasonable, with an equal number of students 
in attendance, to ask the State for an equal appropriation, to that 
given annually to the State University. The two institutions in 
no way antagonise each other. Their courses of study are dis- 
similar. One is the depository of a literary and classical educa- 
education, the other of industrial and practical education. There 
is room for both, and more work than both can do. 


Only Mississippi Boys taken, so far. 

The Board of Trustees have confined the students in attendance 
to boys from the State of Mississippi, so far, This is not the case 
at other institutions. We have declined about roo students from 
other States during the last session. 

I refer to the report of the Secretary for detailed statement of 
expenditures for three years, and up to December rst, 1883. 
Also to the reports of the several professors, in their respective 
departments, as to their condition and A 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. D. LEE, President. 
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ATTENDANCE BY COUNTIES. 


LIST OF COUNTIES, AND ATTENDANCE -FROM EACH, AT THE A. $ M. COLLEGE 
DURING THE FIRST THREE SESSIONS, 1880 & 1881; 1881 & 1882; 1882 & 1883. 


uuu uuu 
HEIE JAE 
B|B|B E 
als | IE: 
COUNTIES. EJES COUNTIES. Ss 
Ge] &r| & &e| Gr] Er 
>| | 50 | So] Oc 
225 EE 
Adams. aida tad fete cles Id Lin6olni. osse ext 11138 
Alcorn..... ; ; 2| 4i.. || Lowndes........ y addet 27/18/10 
Amite " 2) 7 | Madison..... «...o..o..o.... 10| 4/11 
Attala 6 | Marion: 2 be v eyes s 
Benton.. .. IE AAA 113 
Bolivar. .....oocooomo.... 3| 1... || Monroe...... ... eere 29/18/12 
Calhoun.............. eee 3| 1| 1 || Montgomery.. Ses area d dies 
Carroll.......... ..- ees 9| 9| 2 || Neshoba.......... eee eee pee] 2 
Chickasaw............. LL. 710| 7 || Newton.......... =....... 1| 1 
Ai A l1 Noxubee..... .... eee 2422116 
Olaiborne...... .......... 1)..| 3 || Oktibbeha........... .... 78/60/55 
Clarke............ — 1| 2| 4 || Panola...... uS cops ..} 4j 5111 
A ESGUS Rc pees 4| 8| 5 || Perry... A 1) 1 
Coahoma RAO er teen NO Tee e Ri. KT a has Sew cree 6| 3110 
Copiülc ie deas eov uv 71 8| 5 || PontotoC....oooooommo.o... 1| 2| 6 
CovingtoN........o.o.ooo ....)o.]». 1 || Prentiss......... sesse.. ¡15 7| 3 
DeSoto.......... aa 9| 5| 5 | Quitman..... Ses. 
Franklin................. 7| 2| 4 || Hankin.c oce oes 10| 8| 6 
Greene.... Ree rn I| 1j.. || Seott........ . 3x ej i. 
Grenada...... ... ——— 6i 3} 1 || Sharkey.. By ee ar ae 
Hancock. des a AAA 2}. .).- 
Harrison.......... «4 15.1 38 || Smith... e.s ecco 1..| 3 
Hinds....... Ce ee: 1811614 || Webster......... ........ 4| 1| 2 
Holmes.......... .«.......| 61212 || Sunflower...... Vd d a NE 2..1 1 
Issaquena......... se eee] Je]. || Tallahatehie..... .... ....| Heje 
Itawamba............ ees 1 1l.. o A eek XXE. Fy 4 
Jackson..... sess e e A in AA sses esef Ij- 
OTST — 2| 1| 2 || Tishomingo.. .... .... ....] HJ 3 
Jefferson..................] 2 2 1 T. MEM MUNERE SERT. 
JOné8..:.o. v esa len les 2 H UnioN.......oooooooooooostoojos]o» 
Kemper..... ............41 4| 2; 4 || Warren.. 2... 0005 ........ 1| 4) 2 
Lafayette........ ........| 2 2/ 2 || Washington.......... ....| HeJ 9 
Lauderdale... ............ 11} 8, 6 || Wilkinson........ ........| 6 4| 7 
Lawrence........ Ee S oed 14 2 || Wayne... RR sose 12/1 
Leake.......... us vA ..| 8 || Winston.. ........ eee eee] 8| 7].. 
Lee.... rou 41111 7 || Yalobusha. "a ]..1 1138 
Lefloré.. s eco t no J! 1! 6 || Yazoo........... Vaud cule } 219 


It will appear from above table that every county in the State 
has been represented at the College, excepting the counties of 
Benton Coahoma, Issaquena, Marion, Quitman, and Union, 
(6 counties.) Sixty-eight out of seventy-four counties have had 
students at the College during the three sessions. The students 
fröm Oktibbeha county are mostly day students, and do not inter- 
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fere with attendance of students from other counties in Dormi- 


tory. 


REPORT OF SHCRETARY. 
A. & M. COLLEGE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Dec. 1, 1883. 


Gen’l S. D. Lee, President: 
Dear Sir—I herewith submit my report as Secretary 


the A. & M. College of Mississippi, which embraces 


j 


of, 
all 


receipts and disbursements since the organization of the 
College under the head of ‘‘ General Statement"; also clas- . 
sified statement of each department. The itemized statements, 
with vouchers properly numbered, approved and receipted, 
are on file at my office, and have been examined and approved 
by the Finance Committee of the Board of Trustees,.up to June 
9th last. All bills have been paid, and we still have at Jackson, 
out of last appropriation, a balance of $526.50, Gerieral Fund ; 
$1093.75 Land Fund, and $325.40 Permanent Improvement Fund 
— making a total of $1945.62. The interest on Land Scrip, for 
the year 1883, will be due January rst, 1884—amount $4928.75. 

'The Coal Account shows an indebtedness of $403.17, but we 
have the coal on hand, which will be paid for by students. The 
incidental expenses of the College seem large, and perhaps need 
some explanation. Under this head are the expenses of members 
of the Board of Trustees for attending meetings, the coal and. 
chalk, etc., used in recitation rooms, the pay of ministers for 
holding divine services, the expenses of our Commencement, the 
Sanitarian, and various other things necessarily attendant upon an 
institution of this kind! The steward's account is closed monthly 


by charging the actual expense to the students. 


Each student is required to deposit at least ten dollars in ad- 
vance on board, and, I am pleased to say, the College has not 
lost a dollar by a student failing to pay his dues, since my con- 
nection with the College: [attach to the Statement of the Finan- 
ces a copy of the Inventory of Property taken by a committee of 
three prominent citizens of the State last June, showing a prop- 
erty valuation of $174,857. og. Since this inventory was taken 


we have increased our property by purchase, as follows: 


Thoroughbred cattle at farm. T di 2a $2,500 00 
Cooking range for steward's department. Blane she sole cee 500 oo 
One pair horses for steward's department m 250 00 
Books for library.. Sie, 7 acad. Messner MAN ie 150 00 
Equipment of writing room, drawing material, Secre- 

tary's office and Faculty room . palio dere ds » ABONO 
Chemical apparatus ............... barata 1500.00 
Specimens, etc., Biological Dep't............. ..... 250 00 

QU Mc EE $4,500, oo 
Which added to Inventory makes................. $179,357 09 
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. This does not include the natural increase of the stock at the 
farm, nor the increased value of the nursery stock in Horticultu- 
ral Department. Respectfully submitted, 
T. F. WATSON, 
Sec’y A. & M. College. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS, 

1879. Land from subscriptions..$ 400 00 

Land from State Treasurer.. 1,236 10 
1881. Land from State Treasurer. 2,096 00 
1882-83. Land from State Treasurer. 13,906 28 . 

Land from subscription.... 400 00 $18,038 38- 
1879-80. Building from subscription 4,500 53 

Building from State Treasu- 


TOF i lo adds Xo ES . 57,626 46 
1881-82. Building from State Treasu- 
TORGS (ebevx a X UR 3,650 28 
1882-88. Building from State Treasu- : 
TOP iene sea ie eaades 28,802 50 94,579 77 
1880-81. Salaries from State Treasu- 
TOF cevsvisy aot e PER 19,481 97 
1881-82. Salaries from State Treasu- 
: POP Sore gs ign PCs 18,484 20 ! 
1882-83. Salaries from State Treasu- 
FOR. 6.8 oS eee de ar E 26,782 81 58,748 98. 
1879-80. College from State Treasu- 
POPs xe ve Ded annette 6,255 49 


College from subscriptions. 78 73 

1880-81. College from State Treasu- 
Def... e Crate o e 5,092 14 
College from matriculations 1,705 00 

College from sale of books, 


furniture, etC.......... 1,670 76 
College from Gen. George.. 50 00 

1881-82. College from State Treasu- 
JOE hs aca e e a wie a 2,236 43 


College from matriculations 770 00 
College from sale of books, 


furniture, etC.,........ 834 20 
1882-83. College from State Treasu- 
TBI. ch aie eR s ate esci was 4,720 54 


College from matriculations 1,450 00 EM 
College from subscriptions. 103 33 24,461 62. 
1880-81. Farm from subscriptions.. 664 23 
Farm from State Treasurer 8,824 00 
Farm from sale produce... 1,014 16 
1881-82. Farm from State Treasurer 8,421 75 
Farm from sale milk &beef — 617 92 
Farm from sale field crops. 328 01 
1882-83. Farm from State Treasurer 15,645 26 : 
Faim from sale milk &beef 3,612 27 
Farm from sale field érops. 967 95 40,995 55 
1881-82. Horticultural from State 


Treasurer............. 474 54 
Horticultural from sale of 
vegetables.... ........ 76 40 
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1882-83. 
1880-81. 


1881-82. 


1880-81. 
1881-82. 


1882-83. 
1882-83. 


1881-82. 
1882-83, 


` 1879. 
1881. 
1882-83. 
1879-80. 


. 1881-82. 


1882-83. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-88. 
1879. 

1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
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Horticultural from State 

'Treasurer............. 3,646 
Horticultural from sale of 

vegetables........ .... 830 
Chemical from State Treas- 

Digi m 1,990 
Chemical from students for 

chemicals........ xit 136 
Chemical from State Treas- 

O aie oo eee Rer 444 
Chemical from students for 

chemicalS............. 260 
Chemical from State Treas- 

A 4.02 d euis 1,705 
Chemical from students for 

chemicals............. 351 
Chemical from fees for 

for analysis........... 1,048 
Student Labor from State 

Treasurer............. 5,425 
Student Labor from State 

Treasurer............. 4,392 
Student Labor from Farm 

Dep. sss hens sok 232 
Student Labor from State 

Treasurer............. 6,417 
Library from State Treasu- 

TOD JT 2,500 
Biology from State Treasu- 

TOF JP Se E E 1,879 


Coal from State Treasurer.. 900 
Coal from sundries for coal 1,028 


Coal from sundries for coal 1,892 
Hospital from State Treas- 
UT iia teed MEE 367 
Entomology from State 
Treasurer... concurran 195 
dl DISBURSEMENTS. 
Land, amount paid........ $ 1,636 
Land, amount paid........ 2,096 
Land, amount paid....... 14,306 
Building, amount paid..... 62,126 
Building, amount paid..... 3,650 
Building, amount paid..... 28,827 
Salaries, amount paid..... 13,481 
Salaries, amount paid...... 18,484 
Salaries, amount paid...... 26,782 
College, amount paid..... . 6,330 
College, amount paid...... 7,794 
College, amount paid...... 3,821 
College, amount paid...... 6,008 
Farm, amount paid........ 10,092 
Farm, amount paid........ 7,019 
Farm, amount paid........ 22,931 


Horticultural, amount paid. 377 
Horticultural, amount paid. 4402 
Chemical, amount paid.... 2,169 
Chemical, amount paid.... 661 
Chemical, amount paid.... 3,100 


41 
13 
00 
44 


13 


10 
00 
28 
99 
28 

10 
97 
20 
81 

49 
30 
76 
90 
45 
79 
12 
29 
16 
66 
56 
93 


- 5,098 11 


5,936 34 


16,468 09 
2,500 00 


1,879 00 


3,821 12 


367 78 


195 01 


$18,038 38 


94,604 37 


58,748 98 


23,955 45 


40,043 36 
4,119 45 


5,932 15 


$272,119 75 
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1880-81. Student Labor, am’t paid.. 5,442 29 
1881-82. Student Labor, am’t paid.. 4,607 97 
1882-83. Student Labor, am’t paid.. 6,417 83 16,468 09 
1882-83. Library, amount paid...... 1,844 46 1,844 46 


1882-83. Biology, amount p ere 1,864 56 1,864 56 
1881-82. Coal, amount paid........ 1,193 62 
1882-83, Coal, amount paid........ 3,030 67 4,224 29 
Hospital, amount paid... 367 78 367 78 
Entomology, amount paid. 195 01 
š Cash on hand......... 1,058 42. 


$272,119 75 
Inventory of Property. 


College. Buildings... ioe kode ce xeu ee eu ee n ES Y $ 99,800 00 
Td esas su na o EE tak oes Seek ey DARAN E a E E aad 33,087 50 
Miscellaneous property T REOS a dd dat qd Vie cae ad 9,217 85 
Hospital. 5€ ~ 2 ves UE aL REIN A 950 00 
Laboratory MN C RAMA BAN E a t Ua Vl oat d UN 2,502 13 
Biology A A ERS 1,489 01 
Bloward's dept © iria pa 1,346 00 
Farm Bulldifigu.. oias aac oe Rr kV Ex ete Od acts a we E EA 4,520 00 
** Machinery os RE dase Re Es TE. 2,445 00 
diui Tn I Wasted ag du 500 00 
Growing Oro pe Pr LE 3,620 00 
> ROCK ces wavs a tamens satires a ena RUMORES Ede tid 11,341 00 
a Miscellaneous vex od m PEE adus ada beans ai e dA er 8,400 00 
BM Emplea sali ice 1,151 00 
Horticultural—Permanent Improvements................... 390 00 
z A A E A rrr 600 00 
H Implements................ NS — 809 35 
st O A ce eve hoses nE tay 42 00 
A o Growing Crops........... (ESSA EAE A UC ER E ES 340 00 
bi PFOduO8. 2.2... 9 Nasa ada a Rache y o d. ETE R 40 00 
= Nursery Stock od os 4 des cease ax PER rie 4,366 25 
Grand total................. ado $174,857 09 
Land. 
BEOEIETS, 
1879. From State Treasurer...... $ 1,236 10 
1879. From subscriptions........ 400 00 
$ 1,686 10 
1881. From State Treasurer...... 2,096 00 . 
$ 2,096 00 
1882-83. From State Treasurer...... 13,906 28 
1882-83. From Subscriptions....... 400 00 4 
$14,306 28 
: $18,038 38 
DISBUBSEMBNTS. 
1879. Paid for land............. 1,636 10 
$ 1,636 10 
1881. Paid for land.... ......... 2,096 00 
$ 2,096 00 
1882-88. Paid for land........ ..... 14,306 28 
$14,306 28 ° 
$18,038 38 
Building. 
RECEIPTS, 


1879-80. From State Treasurer...... 57,626 46 - 
From Subscriptions........ 4,500 53 
$62,126 99 
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1881-82, From State Treasurer...... 3,650 28 
1882-88. From State Treasurer...... 28,802 50 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


1879-80. Paid for buildings......... 62,126 99 


1881-82. Paid for buildings......... 3,650 28 


1882-83. Paid for buildings....... .. 28,827 10 
Dec. 1. Tobalance................ eee cece eee 
Salaries. 
RECEIPTS, 
1880-81. From State Treasurer...... 13,481 97 
1881-82. From State Treasurer...... 18,484 20 
1882-88. From State Treasurer...... 26,782 81 
DISBURSEMENTS 


1880-81. Paid officers and Professors, 13,481 97 
1881-82. Paid officers and Professors, 18,484 20 


1882-83. Paid officers and Professors, 26,782 81 


€ 


College. 

RECEIPTS. 
1879. From State Treasurer...... 6,255 49 
From subscriptions......... 73 73 
1880-81. From State Treasurer...... 5,092 14 
From matriculations....... 1,705 00 
From sale books, furniture, 1,670 76 
From Gen. George......... 50 00 
1881-82. From State Treasurer...... 2,236 43 
From matriculations....... 770 00 


From sale books, furniture, 334 20 


1882-83. From State Treasurer...... 4,720 54 
From matriculations...... . 1,450 00 

From subscriptions... .... 103 33 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1879. Paid for equipment........ 4,299 30 
. Paid for cisterns........... 106 75 
Paid for incidentals........ 1,924 44 

1887-81. Paid for equipment........ 6,304 37 
Paid for incidentals..... ,.. . 818 21 

Paid for printing.......... 153 90 


Paid for military .... ...... 517 82 


$ 3,050 28 


$28,852 50 - 


$62,126 99 
$ 3,650 28 


$28,827 10 


$13,481 97 
$18,484 20 
$26,782 81 


$13,481 97 


$18,484 20 
$26,782 81 


$ 6,329 22 


$ 8,517 90 
$ 3,340 63 


$ 6,273 87 


$94,579 77 


$94,604 37 


.$ 2460 


$58,748 98. 


$58,748 98. 


$24,461: 62 


$ 6,880 49 — 


1881-82. 


1882-83. 


Dec. 1. By balance 


1880-81. 
1881-82. 


1882-88. 


f 


1880-81. 


1881-82, 
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Paid for equipment.... ... 299 22 
Pid for incidentals......... 2,160 68 
Paid for cisterns........... 195 18 
Paid for printing..... heen 61 00 
Paid for repairs........... 1,105 68 
Paid for incidentals........ 1,846 95 
Paid for equipment........ 1,826 99 
Paid for cisterns........... 842 87 
Paid for printing.......... 465 10 
Paid for repairs........... 1,066 90 


Paid for postage &station'y, 184 74 
Paid forimproving grounds, 275 35 


Farm. 
RECEIPTS. 
From State Treasurer.....$ 8,824 00 
From Subseriptions....... 664 28 
From Sale of Produce..... 1,014 16 
From State Treasurer..... 8,421 75 
From sale milk and beef... 617 92 
From sale field crops...... 828 01 
From State Treasurer..... 15,645 26 
From sale milk and beef... 3,612 27 
From sale field crops...... 967 95 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for seedS............ $ 822 71 
Paid for permanant im- 
provements........... 422 28 
Paid for implements and 
machinery............ 1,527 14 
Paid forstock........ 5... 1,386 60 
Paid for fertilizers ....... 471 26 
Paid for fences.......... . 1,274 00 
Paid for labor............ 2,412 51 
Paid for teams........... 1,756 52 
Paid for office............ 19 48 
Paid for seeds............ 485 37 
Paid for permanent im- 
provements........... 1,171 94 
Paid for implements and 
machinery............ ' 895 80 
Paid forstock............ 965 00 . 
Paid for fertilizers..... ons 727 80 
Paid for fences........... 592 55 
Paid for labor........... . 1,767 89 
Paid for teams........... -86 89 
Paid for drainage......... 202 90 
Paid for field crops....... 23 50 
Paid for office............ 36 18 
Paid for miscellaneous.... 63 97 


$ 7,794 30 


$73,821 76 


"999069929 ... e. ..e 0. .0.0-.02.0.n.>00:cu0.........be..o.o....oo 


$10,502 39 
9,367 68 


20,225 48 


$10,092 45 


7,019 79 


21 
$23,955 45 
$ 506 17 


$40,095 55 


+% 


a 
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1882-83. 


Dec. 1. 


1881-82. 


1882-83. 


1882-83. 


Dec. 1 


1880-81. 
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Paid forseeds............ 444. 21 
Paid for permanent im- 
provementis........... 2.951 97 
Paid for implements and 
machinery ............ 3,020 01 
Paid for stock............ 8,785 45 
Paid for fertilizers........ 10 60 
Paid for fences......... +. 1455 70 
Paid for labor............ 4,355 57 
Paid for student labor..... 418 35 
Paid for teams............ 768 50 
Paid for field crops....... 132 00 
Paid for dairy............ 505 31 
Paid for land rent........ 175 00 
Paid for Silo............. 42 17 
Paid for experiments...... 17 19 
Paid for miscellaneous.... 102 79 
Paid for office............ 46 30 
22,931 12 
By balanee....... ede siete eee M past edo ba pes E 
Horticulture. 
RECEIPTS. 
From State Treasurer..... $ 474 54 
From sale vegetables...... 76 40 
$ 55094 
From State Treasurer..... 3,646 44 
From sale vegetables..... 830 73 
4,477 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for labor............ $ 3650 
Paid for fertilizers........ 31 00 
Paid for garden.......... 1 75 
Paid for seeds............ 171 62 
Paid for office........ .... 6 35 
Paid for implements...... 16 80 
Paid for Nursery stock.... 113 27 
377 29 
Paid for labor............ 947 60 
Paid for stock............ 865 58 
Paid for fertilizers........ 325 60 
Paid for garden.......... 41 34 
Paid for office...........-. 20 58 
Paid for seedS............ 218 47 
Paid for implements....... 431 68 
Paid for permanent im- 
provements....:..... 459 32 
Paid for Nursery stock ... 1,035 16 
Paid for miscellaneous.... 56 83 
4,402 16 
By balünee.. cuneo c ex ix ir Rs Rx eade Rire dpud 
Chemical. 
RRCEIPTS. 
From State Treasurer..... $ 1,990 00 


$ 2,126 44 


40,043 36 


$ 52 19 


$ 5,028 11 


4,779 45 


$ 248 66 
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1881-82. From State Treaserer..... 444 13 
From students—chemicals. 260 65 
1882-83. From State Treasurer..... 1,705 87 
From students—chemicals. 851 25 
Fees for analysis.......... 1,048 00 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
1880-81. Paid for apparatus........ 1,639 94 
Paid for chemicals........ 529 72 
1881-82. Paid for apparatus........ 294 88 
Paid for chemicals........ 366 68 
1882-83. Paid for apparatus........ 1,825 45 
Paid for chemicals........ 942 70 
Paid for incidentals....... 332 78 
Dec. 1. By Dala vs eee saddens eda EGER ERR ee ena ees 


Student Labor. 


- EECEIPTS. 
1880-81. From State Treasurer...... $ 5,425 00 
1881-82, From State Treasurer...... 4,392 45 
From farm department.... 232 81 
1882-83. From State Treasurer:..... 6,417 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
1880-81. Paid students............. 5,442 29 
1881-82. Paid students ............ 4,607 97 
1882-83, Paid students ............ 6.417 83 
Library. 
: RECEIPTS. 
1882-83. From State Treasurer...... $ 2,500 00 
l DISBURSEMENTS. 
1882-83. Paid for books........... 1,844 46 
Dec. 1. By balance ...... ur RE au dea OE P 
Biology. 
RECEIPTS, 
1882-83. From State Treasurer...... $ 1,879 00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
1882-83, Paid for equipment....... 1,864 56 


Dec. 1. By balance.......... eee cece eens 


704 78 


3,105 12 


2,169 66 


661 56 


3,100 93 


$ 5,425 00 


4,625 26 


6,417 83 


5,442 29 
4,607 97 
6,417 83 


$ 2,500 00 


e. ...... tone 


$ 1,879 00 
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$ 5,936 34 


$16,468 09 


$16,468 09 


$ 655 54 
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Coal. 
RECEIPTS. 
1881-82. From State Treasurer,..... $ 900 00 
From sundriesforcoal.... 1,028 15 
$ 1,928 15 
1882-88. From sundries for coal... 4,892 97 
1,892 97 
$ 3,821 12 
: DISBURSEMENTS. 
1881-82. Paid for toal............. 1,193 62 
1,193 62 
1882-83. Paid for coal............. 3,030 67 
3,030 67 
4,224 29 
Dec. 1, di A eheg he ween ee REE 403 17 
Hospital. 
REOEIPTS. - 
1882-83. From State Treasurer................. 000. $367 78 
$367 78 
DISBUBSEMENTS. 
1332-83. Paid for equipment.................... eee 367 78 
367 78 
Entomology. 
REOEIPTS. 
1882-83. From State Treasurer...................... $195 01 
$195 01 
i DISBURSEMENTS. í 
1882-83. Paid for equipment......................L. 195 01 
. 195 01 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY. 


To President S. D. Lee: 
* SiR—In obedience to authority, this Report on the Department 
of Biology is presented: : 
I. Botany.— Although the College has been in operation but 
three years, four classes have been instructed in Botany: 1. 
Structural or Organic; 2. Physiological; 3. Systematic; 4. Phy- 
‘tology, or Descriptive. These divisions of Botany, are by the 
curriculum placed in the Freshman Class. But as we commenced 
the first session with a Freshman and alsó a Sophomore Class that 
had not studied these subjects, both these classes were instructed 
in Botany. Thetwo subsequent Freshman Classes have, of course, 
received instruction in regular order as provided in the Curriculum. 
The first Sophomore class became last session the first Senior Class 
and was instructed in Histological Botany with the assistance of 
the best working compound microscopes. Much of the work 
done was in superior style and portions preserved on slides and 
others in beautifully executed drawings. In addition to the ap- 
pliances provided in our best Colleges, every student has been 
required to collect, handle, analyse, dissect and describe the liv- 
ing plants; about 120 to 150 such analyses being made by each 
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Freshman Class; and a large number of sectional and other ob- 
jects prepared and examined by the Senior Class; besides infuso- 
rial and other organisms in water, food, and pollen, and spore ferti- 
lization was also successfully studied. 

II. Anatomy has been taught to each Junior Class by lectures 
on articulated and unarticulated human and other mammallian 
skeletons, life size plates, and dissections, as fully as could be 
done in the limited time assigned to this study. 

III. Physiology—-To economize time, the Physiology and 
Hygiene of organs has been taught in conjunction with their 
Anatomy, only three months being allowed for the combined 
course of lectures; while in special schools, from nine to fifteen 
months are not considered too long a time to devote to each of 
these studies. 

IV. Veterinary Science.—This also is taught in the Junior Class 
for a term of thirteen weeks, by lectures illustrated by skeletons, 
and other prepared parts of domestic animals, plates, the living 
animals in health and disease, dissections and post mortem exam- 
inations. 

Lectures are given also on the selection of breeding and other 
animals for special purposes, the principles of breeding and im- 
proving live stock, their management and treatment in health and 
disease. This division in the special schools is never divided into 
less than five chairs, and in some of the Colleges into fifteen chairs, 
each giving a nine months course of lectures. The classes in- 
structed in the College in Veterinary Science have been unani- 
mous and very earnest in expressions of their wishes that this 
course should be prolonged through an entire session. They seem 
to think that nothing else in the curriculum would be so valuable 
to them. 

V. Zoology.—In the Senior Class twelve weeks are given to 
lectures on this subject, with much material for illustration. 

VI. Geology. —One term is given the Senior Class in this study 
also, in its history and application to Architectecture, Manufac- 
tures, Sciences, Arts, etc. Itis taught by lectures with illustra- 
tions by meansof plates, maps, minerals, rocks, soils, fossils, etc., 
in large numbers. 


Means of Illustration.—During the first two sessions, the Col- 
lege furnished nothing to this Department except Blackboards. 
My own collections furnished means of rendering instruction 
much more satisfactory than it could have been otherwise. The 
donations and appropriation of the last Legislature were partly 
utilized during the third session in obtaining microscopes and 
other implements and many thousand specimens in geology, 
botany, anatomy, etc,, with many valuable books. This session 
(the fourth) still farther additions have been made to our means 
of illustration and facilities for investigation and instruction. 


Some of our appliances have not yet been brought into use for 
want of suitable receptacles for their accommodation. The 
necessary additional cabinets are in process of construction and 
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are expected to be completed during the next month. Ina few 
days the additional supply of glass ware manufactured specially 
for preserving wet specimens will be in place to recelve prepara- 
tions already made here, and others that we may collect and make 
from time to time. An arrangement has been made with the 
Smithsonian Institute, (by furnishing the necessary alcohol and 
glass, ) by which that Institution will donate to the College a series 
of Marine Invertebrates. 

Another arrangement has been made with the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, under which the Botanist of the De- 
partment, Dr. Vasey, will send as a donation to the College, 
specimens of all the grasses of the United States of which the 
Department has duplicates. The known species growing in the 
United States number about 600. It is not probable that the 
Agricultural Department can furnish duplicates of all these. We 
have on hand several hundred species, mostly collected by myself, 
but many purchased and a few sent to me for identification. I 
have collected a great number of other species of plants that grow 
in Mississippi that furnish food, forage, medicines, poisons, dyes, 
fibres and other products useful in manufactures and arts, besides 
many that are useless, noxious, pests, etc. 


Other Outside Work.—I have been obliged to spend more time 
in teaching farmers and others all over the State—many States in 
fact—than in the lecture room. 


Many of the hundreds of letters of inquiry received require 
many hours of careful investigation in addition to the time con- 
sumed in writing replies. During the last session an assistant 
was occupied several hours a day in making these investigations 
under my oversight, and often then we could not keep pace with 
the tide of inquiries. Many of these calls were answered by 
sending out the Farmer’s Book of Grasses, and many others were 
answered through the public prints. It is believed that farmers 
have been benefited many tens of thousands of dollars by the infor- 
mation se imparted, if we may credit their statements, and we 
have no-reason to doubt them. This work has, at times, been 
almost an intolerable burden. 


Animal Diseases.-—During the last summer, I had the opportu- 
nity of making post mortem examination of animals. By means 
of the knowledge so acquired it becomes indubitably certain that 
the pathology of the so-called Red or Black water of Europe and 
America is totally different from that:found in the very fatal and 
wide-spread malady among cattle in the Gulf States that has pre- 
vailed for the last three months. Of course the two conditions 
should have very different treatments. It is farther believed that 
_ acertain effective remedy has been devised for the cure of accli- 
mating fever, that will be worth hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to stock-breeders in the Southern States. Properly conducted 
experiments, for which the State should furnish means, will result 
in the production df prophylactics, the use of which will prevent 
he occurrence of any case of acclimating fever, heematuric fever, 
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or yellow chills, to which cattle are liable. A number of cases 
of these diseases have occurred among the imported cattle of the 
College, of the Devon, Hereford, and Holstein breeds. Those 
treated before disorganization of blood occurred all recovered 
rapidly—some from conditions considered beyond remedy. 
Respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 
D. L. PHARES. 


REPORT OF FARM DEPARTMENT. 


Gen. S. D. Lee, President A. & M. College: 


Srr—The following report of the work and expenditures of 
the Farm Department of the College from October sth, 1880, to 
December 1st, 1883, is respectfully presented. 

The work of this department embraces instruction in the class 
room, student labor and the general management of the farm. 

Instruction in Agriculture is given by lectures, divided into 
three courses, occupying the entire College year. 

SENIOR CLAss— First term. Farm economy, principles of 
stock-feeding, nutritive ration, value of different foods and 
manures, preparation and application of manures and fertilizers, 
composting, green manuring, adaptation of soils to crops, special 
crops, rotation of crops, cultivation, planning and erecting farm 
buildings. 

FRESHMAN  CLAss—Second term. History, characteristics, 
breeding and care of the breeds of domestic animals; dairying, 
making and shipping milk, butter and cheese. 

SopHOMORE CLass— Third term. Principles of drainage, 
effect of an excess of soil water on cultivation, surface and sub- 
soil drains, contamination of wells and cisterns, laying tiles and 
sewers, hill-side ditching, controlling streams, preventing soils 
from washing, use and care of farm implements and machinery, 
with field practice. 

Instruction in the department of Agriculture embraces not only 
the lecture of the classroom, but the knowledge gained by the 
student in the regular work of the field and in intimate associa-' 
tion, during his whole course, with a large and well-equipped 
farm. 

The department is under the immediate supervision of the pro- 
fessor in charge, which affords opportunities to illustrate the theo- 
ries of the class-room in actual practice. 

The compulsory student labor system is made a prominent 
feature, and is considered educational, not only in teaching the 
student how to do certain things. but also in making him familiar 
with the various industrial operations of the institution and inter- 
ested in them. 

The College owns 1,940 acres of land, divided into" cultivated 
fields, pastures, orchards, ornamental grounds, etc. 

A considerable portion of the farm is cultivated with special 
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reference to providing labor for the student that will be instruc- 
tive. 

The larger part of the farm is devoted to the production of 
commercial products; on the farm proper, the general crops of a 
diversified system of husbandry, including stock-growing and 
dairying. 

In somewhat similar colleges, even where student labor is re- 
quired, it is deemed sufficient to furnish just enough labor to 
employ the student during a limited part of the course, having 
simply specimen farms, gardens, herds, etc. 

TheCollege provides for the student not merely experimental and 
ornamental work, buta/business farm, garden and nursery. Instead 
of specimen crops on a small scale, that the student can only 
see, he helps to cultivate crops that vary in extent from ten to 
one hundred and fifty or more acres. 

To illustrate the variety of breeds, one or two animals ofa 
kind are not considered sufficient; a herd is provided, enabling 
the student to become familiar with the work of caring for sev- 
eral hundred animals, as well as to study the peculiarities of the 
various breeds. A dairy of nearly one hundred cows is being 
organized, that the student'may study that branch of agriculture 
from a business standpoint. 

Opportunity is given for the student to ‘compare the ‘‘theory” 
of agriculture with the ‘‘practice,” and he soon becomes an 
interested critic, and is enabled to judge with considerable accu- 
racy as to the value of the principles taught in relation to the art. 

In assuming the duties of my position, October 1, 1880, I found 
the department in possession of 840 acres of land, three-fourths 
of which had been thrown out as not being worth longer cultiva- 
tion. The land was destitute of buildings, fences, ditches, the 
bottoms grown up with small trees and brush, and all more or 
less cut up by gullies. Owing to continued wet weather during 
the winter of 1880-1 and the unavoidable delay in procuring 
lumber for buildings or fences, but little work was accomplished 
before spring. 

The student labor system was organized as soon as the students 
moved into the dormitory. This novel feature of our Institution, 
which has failed in nearly every college where it has been tried, 
has been a success with us from the beginning. 

With the exception of a small minority of the students, 
no disposition has been shown to avoid labor. Students have 
worked willingly, and, as a rule, diligently, many of them being 
employed more than the required number of hours. 

For all regular labor students are compensated, the maximum 
rate being eight cents per hour. 


Soon after the organization of the labor system, I commenced 
appointing certain students to act as foreman, to take charge of 
squads of students while at work, Each student foreman carries 
a time-book in which he sets down the number of hours each 
man in his detail labors every day, and also marks the standing 
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or value of the work performed, on a scale of ten, as. in class 
recitation. The number of hours and marks are recorded in the 
farm books daily, and at the close of the month a statement is 
made out, the rate of wages per hour determined by the grade 
marks and presented to the Secretary of the College to ‘be cred- 
ited on student’s board account. 

It is the design of the department to have students do all of 
the work of the farm, including the erection of farm buildings, 
that can be done without interfering with the regular studies. 

Students attend classes in the forenoon and work in the after- 
noon. To enable the department to keep its teams constantly 
employed, men are employed as teamsters. 

Men have beer hired to dig some of the ditches on the wetter 
portions of the farm, occasionally to hurry up the harvesting of a 
crop to prevent loss, and to build fences that were two miles and 
more from the buildings, also during vacation when students were 
absent. With these exceptions, the farm is carried on by student 
labor. 

The original farm of 840 acres was increased by the purchase 
of some 844 acres in 1882, to afford room for the full develop- 
ment of the agricultural and industrial feature of the College. 

To enable the students to become’ familiar with diversified 
farming, it was thought ‘best to equip a large farm and illustrate 
in a business way the work of growing and preparing food for 
stock-growing, dairying, the breeding and raising of the several 
breeds of stock, cultivation of crops by improved machinery, etc., 
employing students in various ways to make them familiar with 
the general plan and details of all the work. 

Successful farming at present means the use of machinery 
wherever possible to the exclusion of hand labor, hence the 
necessity of a large farm and expensive equipment to illustrate 
diversified agriculture, carry on a practical business farm and fur- 
nish profitable employment for a large number of students. 

It has been the aim of the department to place the farm under 
a high state of cultivation as soon as possible and develop the 
stock-growing feature, looking to the future for returns rather 
than to attempt to show immediate profits. Instead of cropping 
only the best spots of land, whole fields are ditched, grubbed out 
clean, levelled up and cultivated to prepare the land for the use 
of the larger implements. This system, in direct opposition to 
the plan that has rendered almost barren what were once our fer- 
tile lands, is believed to be the only economical one, and one 
with which our students should become familiar. 

Our work so far has been a work of preparation, the crops 
grown being considered incidental and planted and worked to 
bring the land into good cultivation more than to produce crops. 

Commodious buildings have been erected and an extensive 
outfit of machinery procured, more, perhaps, than would be con- 
sidered necessary on a private farm, to illustrate several metbods 
of caring for stock, planting, cultivating, harvesting and feeding 
crops, and to attract and interest students. 
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The success of an agricultural college being determined to a 
great extent by the number or proportion of its students that 
become farmers, the farm department is endeavoring to make the 
intimate association with a well equipped farm, fine breed stock, 
physical as well as mental labor, so attractive that students will 
choose farming for a business in preference to the so-called 
learned professions. . 

I present a classified statement of the work of the farm showing 
how students, men and mules have been employed. We are not 
prepared as yet to show cost of growing a certain crop, or of the 
production of a definite amount of milk or beef, our crops being 
irregular and our stock fed simply to grow and increase until we 
could arrange regular fields and crops and adopt a system of 
weighing and measuring every crop harvested and keep an accu- 
rate account of all food consumed and the resulting!product. 

Our growth has been so rapid that it has been a constant effort 
to provide enclosures, food and shelter for our animals. What 
other colleges have attempted in ten years we have been com- 
pelled to do in three, to'say nothing of renovating a large tract of 
neglected and partially exhausted land. 


CLASSIEICATION OF LABOR. 
PERMANENT IMPBOVEMENTS. 


Number of days labor, students, men and mules, grounds, grading, clear- 
ing drives, walks, etc. 


STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 

1880—81........ cece cece A. 2901. 85. 157.3 
1881—892....... ccce RACE HERD FUE 621.4 160.1! 1829 
1882—88........... BOE 29.6 18.6 26. 
Dd e aenst 1612.0 - 263.7) 366,2 
ZED 


COLLEGE. 


Hauling lumber, brick, furniture, repairs, building. 


STUDENTS.| MEN. MULES. 


— — 


1880 SE ———Ó ARR aa E wate 975.7 78.9 188.4 


1881-82 » «092200909 992»2»9t9890e62a8282509**222942480929€696 171.3 20. 40.4 
1882-2883............ Bee p ede eaa id epu 21.5 114.5 196.6 


MÀ P À— 


aua | nÓÓÀÀ À———M— 


Total cii xam. AW EE Ea EAS 1174.5 - 213.4 425.4 
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PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ditching, clearing land, grading, digging pools, etc. 


STUDENTS.| MEN. MULES. 


T880 78I oi i bee ee seed RE eked 1495.9 519, 655.2 
188182............ a oa P 1110.5 157. 270.9 
1882—89.... uie os cheese else Gee eee 1133.1 183.4 203.4 
Totalne carakea a sees Geek ...] 8739.5) - 859.41 1129.5 
FENOES. 
Hauling lumber, building amd repairing. 
STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 
1880—81...... el e Io Leda e ere ure 562.7 102.9 164.2 
1881-82........ Aa alain eran o Pru T cR du rU 413.7 29.6 54.2 
1882—89.... cordes ses einn .... ...o.o Lo... 345.4 99.5 155.5 
Total.:. iii 1821.8 331.0 873.9 
i BUILDINGS. 
Hauling lumber, building and repairs. 
STUDENTS.| MEN. | MULES. 
E 1880-81 6062290999 cos...» ...9.1.1.0. .o.o enn nos 265.2 97. 127.8 
1881-82 ee.2592029292092925 eeocco( 290896 e*9069* 9220922 49,2 3.8 3.9 
z ELA ec ee eee IN 542. 119.6 208.8 
Petal c tebe es A esate nei 856.4 220.4 840.5 
PUBLIO ROAD WORK. l 
Labor on Roads. 
STUDENTS.| MEN. MULES. 
f 
1880-81....1:.. 5.4] 4 39. ERR RU OOS 12. 8. 16. 
1881-82 e*s9972509890682592t$99 9$$0€9€900602$2294€6299»222 14. 12. 24. 
1882—83 2... ..k1o...o.o 6... . ..... ecc )onac^sscon 6.5 10. 30. 
Total....... aged amem EP eae 32.5 30. 70. 


1883. Planting trees.......... eee ee 10.8 5. 11.5 


Oo 
t$ 
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OFFICE. 
Keeping books, writing. | 
M————————————————————M————————MM—— ————————————a 


STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 


1880281.............. peer cers ........ A 11.8 
188182... cc ce wee te hrec 7.5 
1882-83....... TOPPED ve cece wesc ence 10. 
Total......... ese. A 29.3 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 
1880. Hauling goods................. ceecleseeacecs 1. 1,8 


MESS HALL. 


Cleaning up around Dormitory, hauling supplies. 


STUDENTS.) MEN. MULES. 


YBBOPBL. ooo ccc cese esee seen sens | 921 30.4 53.7 

1881—82.......c eese e ee sene 1.5 3.7 5.7 

1882 BB colon ccccccccccuuccucteceuuues AEN 59, 75.5 

MDotal ooo eene 23.0 98.1) 1349 
GARDEN— LABOR, 


p a S 


STUDENTS.| MEN. MULES. 
1880—81............. celere hene 289. 76.7 136.1 
, 1881-82..............s Beene cece eee wees 285.9 54.5 95.1 
Wo: oooooom.o oro. 574.9 131.2 231.2 
TEAMS. 
1880—81. Moving feed, etc................ 2.2 2.9 6.5 
LABOR. 
Moving families, hauling wood-work at Farm House. 
STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 
1880—81........... e eee ewe cee ree cee 7.4 7.7 12.4 
1881—82............ e eec eee enhn nnn 10.6 6. 13. 
1882288.............. ee eee cence eee tees 5.6 29.5 89. 


Total... ccc cece cece eee eer eee eens 283.9) . 43.21 64.4 


va 
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IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINEBY. 
Care of, repairs and painting. 


STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 


——— — — M M MÀ eee € Ó— M € n M uà e | ——À' 


18808B1l................. ..... e. ceo... ... ias .....s... 
o ————ÓÁ———— Rees 48.9 5. 2, 
1882783 re 65.6 8.5 1. 

Tolül.z ceras 195.8 8.5 3. 


STOOK. . 
Care of preparing feed, milking, etc. 


AL——A——————————————————M———M— M——————————————— 


STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 


PESO HER 20d 2 eee cuero cade setis 354.4; 35.1 68.9 
E A e ME 554.8 208.5} 151.4 
18892989. oe Nath tps IE SA aed 613 4 312. 332.4 
A alien AE 1522.6) 555.6 552.4 
FARM CROPS—DAYS. 
4 OATS—LABOR. 
STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 
TOGO Bic no da UP wget E UR dd 61.9 105.9] 245.2 
VST NN tte MEAN 186.5 115.5) 3633 
1882-—83....... csse eese howe 74.4, 396. 552.5 


OVAL es oe pea sees m 922.1 717.4) 1160.8 


SUGAR-CANE AND SORGHUM-—LABOR, 


STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 


A tie Sse ee eee deans 64. 34.6 27.9 
I881- 92... asa iy EHE EER ER Edd sees 241.8 120.8 143.5 
1889 Boo ret alee ue PET RATER DIM FPES 166.4 218.1 252.5 

Totals iiec as RU inue 472.2 373.5 423.9 


CORN—-LABOR. 


STUDENTS.| MEN. MULES. 


" k 
o A CURRERE RO PX E 300. 120.6 288. 
LOS o oie. 4e ea E aa ES RE Sees 394.1 170.6 218. 
A rmm 284.3 259.9 417. 
Ota) CPP "-————— eas 928.4 551.1 983. 


3 
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PEAS—LABOR. 


STUDENTS MEN. MULES. 


— re re re — —M ÀM— M — À — —— — — —. | —À € —— —— À— gcÓMÓMÁ—— €—— [——— eee mem 


1880-81... o b REP A voc Dos 198.5 49.3 66. 
A He RE a x xa voe A 105.8 123.4 284.1 
1982-89. oe Rare hens Ae E ee YE 7.9 84.8 74. 
Totalize oseni pawn cag Qr E AS EIAS 312.2 200.5 974.1 
soe Se AAA 
MILLET—LABOR. y 
AAA AAA ee 
STUDENTS, MEN. MULES. 
18807 8 I. os ue basa ee e oe a ee ew ERN ER 45, 19.7 19.6 
1881-82... deiode a el ote eae eS on tek 6.2 38.9 ` 98.7 
1882—88:... 1 a ds 7.8 , 35. 81. 
OLA ibe Oe i aos ba edu aes d 18.0 93.6 179.3 


HAY AND FODDER—-PREPARING GROUND, SOWING SEED., ETC. 


STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 
O 2 ev sv seh IA ODE ERES 111.8 90.4 81.3 
O a a hieu Ras 26.0 110.4 157.3 
]BHO RS A ha res pis t bue na eiA 34.9 147. 355.5 
O a Saks oh esate T 172.7 347.8 594.1 
COTTON-—LABOR. 
STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 

. 1880281............. ss DAFT PS 101.7 624. 91.8 
POST GO o2 eeu total ijs wien ecko V Eds 64.5 15.6! 19.5 
1889-88... oi SO ew Ree a ee AN 8.5 55 6.3 

Total. cob dea ie ees wanes 47  — 825 117.1 
EXPERIMENTS—LABOR. 
d STUDENTS.| MEN. MULES, 
1580 Bl A Yu este ed ues 15.5 1.8 3.6 
1591-8952: 22 Miers, Gates ates Sica haw ema 8.5 19.8 25.8 
TSB SB irae sae eed citatus de pares eo aeons 4.5 5.5 4.5 


——— | iieis e —|—— €———Ó 


Total.............. LA dne bre Blea 28.0 27.1] . 33.4 
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SUMMARY OF LABOR CLASSIFICATION. 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS-—NUMBEB OF DAYS LABOR, 


STUDENTS. MEN. MULES. 


uq ete oe teh octane SU MEE 8,747.0} 9,622,7| 2,717. 
O ÓN Ne HER 1,522.6) | 555.6 552.4 
Warm Crop. (e 42x su wea crass ACE s 2,428.3}  2,295,5|  3,865.0 
Miscellaneous...... Ein IO 849.7 279.9 341.8 
Total ci aie IX ev EE E Re 13,547.00 12,753.7 7,476.2 


Inventory of Farm Property. 
"PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Barn, silo and engine house ................ s. $ 2,500 00 

Horse and mule barn .... 2... 2.00 cee cece eee 350 00 - 
Stock BHOd.ciecelia FR e Eno CEU RE Gs 50 00 

Pig pen, $50; 2 corn cribs, BIO oda cass — 120 00 

Farm house and A soises eer rem x n ran 1,500 00 

Dairy. ieee A gees 500 00 

Drain lencia wars d» Kwis REXYU E 175 00 

Twenty miles wire, board and rail fence.......... 2,500 00 

` $ 7,695 00 

' "MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Engine, 15 horse-power, and conductor.......... 1,250 00 

Cane mill and evaporator......... Vis ada aui E 400 00 

Grain and seed thresher................ didas 450 00 
Ensilage cutter............ eere 140 00 

Two feed milla. ... escocia n arte 140 00 i 
Flouring mill.............. eere 40 00 » 
Corn sheller io rica Rau a Sos rae 25 00 

One wagon and four platform scales............. 175 00 

One reaper and MOWEL.... 6... cece eee eee eee 100 00 

ORO THOWOE. uA ciorearsiia ta Sens ERA — à 50 00 I 
One Champion grain drill and planter........... 140 00 

One spring tooth drill and cultivator............ 50 00 

One Pennock’s road and ditch machine.......... 100 00 

One Kemp’s manure spreader............ rere 100 00 

Four Thomas and spring tooth harrows.......... 75 00 

One sulky-plów. «oes epe REDI pA RE RN 40 00 

Three three-horse walking plows................ 40 00 
` Four two-horse ploW8S...........o o... ee. didicere 6s 40 00 

Plow EOPUlÉS osas 0969 Meso eis en I e a ves 15 00 

Five five-tooth cultivatorS..............o..o.o..... 40 00 

Six two-tooth caltivatorB............ else eee 24. 00 

One sulky euliivator...:. eene 25 00 

Six one-horse PploWS.... +... .<...ooooocoooo.. aues 20 00 , 
Other plows cs case pest e m o Ie es 20 00 

Field TOMO i. he ses wate aaa ta AR 20 00 

Two scrapers...... EA IA eU 14 00 š 
One lumber wagon.............. ee eee EROR EE 60 00 

Thra WüpOnS....2.2.-0 4 on e ds 120 00 

A i co dee] e Rr] hmm rare c RR A PIS ad eye 50 00 

TWO saddles «seii bse eke ker err ires ussi aes 8 00 


3,771 00 
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STOOK. 
Five head Holsteins, bull and four cows.......... 1,600 00 
Three head Herefords, bull and two cows........ 1,200 00 
Three head Galloway’s, bull and two cows........ 800 00 
Three head Devons, bull and two cows........... 350 00 
One shorthorn cow........... sei eie vende 50 00 
Two Devon calves............ cece cece eene 150 00 
Three Holstein calves, one heifer and two bulls. .'. 750 00 
Ninety-four native cows $$20................. . 1,880 00 
Two two-year-old steerS.......ooooo.o.oooom.o.. ait 40 00 
Forty-one yearlings @$12............ RU NR dA .492 00 
Twenty-two calves @$7 50................. eens 165 00 
Fourteen grade Jersey heifers................... 420 00 
Two grade Galloway heiferS...........o......... 80 00 
Four grade Shorthorn steers............. Xe 28 00 
Four grade Shorthorn heifers................... 60 00 
Four grade Galloway steers................ e. 28 00 
One grade Galloway heifer calf............... ds 15 00 
Two grade Holstein steer calves............ Se. > 1000 
One grade Holstein heifer calf.................. 25 00 
Ten grade Jersey heifer calves.................. 250 00 
Six native heifer calves............ ERA 18 00 
One Berkshire boar................ eee eee eren 25 00 
One Berkshire sow, $40; five sows, $75.......... 115 00 
Three Essex hogs ........... eese dace wins 60 00 
Four Essex pigs ie ie Fu RE eoe a LSS ee 20 00 
Five grade Berkshire sSOWS..........ooonoooomo... 75 00 
Ninety pigs, all sizes................ EREET 360 00 
Fourteen mules.... 2... cee eee eee eee eee ees 2,100 00 
Two hofS08...taxcy o kc RU IRAE Ween do PR es 225 00 
PRODUOE. 
800 bushels corn........ sese eens -— M! 400 00 
¿ED tons hay. ése etur acie BOSE reae rud ire m Rcs 100 00 
GROWING CROPS. 
5100 acrbs-GOPD. vu e AERA vdd aaa, 1,000 00 
100 acres OAtS soi 0. eu eer may hmm Dale ia a 1,000 00 
17 acres sorghum ¿ac 255 00 
8 acres sugar CANE... .. 2... cece eese een 500 00 
15 acres POAS.... 2 es cece cece e es seen eee ones 225 00 
20 acres WINCH «oe we ies rl n erede 400 00 
8 acres fodder Corn....-....... 0... ee ee ee eee 160 00 
8 acres shuck COMMS ux doce c dra neu td ihe Bea eS 80 00 
1 ton TOP ers ou ce uisi eb cade wees ER 35 00 
200 bushels cotton seed..................... o... 25 00 
Summary. 

Permanentimprovemenís................ e eee $ 7,695 00 
Machinery and implements................ luu. 8,771 00 
Stok Cattle CLE 8,361 00 
HOUS. de Se Skeet RE whee R ke a 655 00 
Horses and mules ...................... 2,325 00 
Produce and Crops scsi. 62 cane chew Ra he 4,120 00 

Miscellaneous .... 2... cece cece esee eee enn cans 60 


8,361 00: 


655 00 


2,325 00 


4,120 00: 


60 00. 


$20,987 00 
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Stock purchased since inventory was taken—Four Holsteins 


and ten Devons............... RARA 2,500 00 
; $29,487 00 

Total expenditure—See Secretary’s report. ...$40,043 36 
By receipt sales... aise sess ee eo er ets $ 6,540 31 
By inventory property accumulated............. 29,487 00 
DulBnee..4evessce va e Ur a e ERRAT PX A TR e qe 4,016 05 


$40,043 36 $40,048 36 


To offset the deficit, or balance between expenditures and 
property on hand and ¿receipts, we have the increased valuation 
of the land, besides having brought it into available condition to 
make future returns. 

The committee appointed to appraise the College property 
placed the valuation of the land at $33,087 50. The land cost 
when purchased, $18,038 38, making an increase in value of 
$15,049 12. The increase in value is real; no more land equal 
in value to the College lands in their present condition, and in 
contact with these lands, can be bought for $15 per acre. 

A part of this rise in value is due to changes in the times, but a 
very large portion is due simply to increased productive value. 

In the classification of labor it will be noticed that permanent 
improvements have absorbed a very larga amount of the labor. 

The College farm will in the future be self-sustaining and pay 
for its student labor besides. Student labor is not profitable to 
the farm in a pecuniary sense; the same amount of work can be 
bought cheaper. The expense should properly be classed with 
salaries of Professors, for its advantages are educational and 
somewhat.costly. The College herds of'stock will return profits 
from this time on. Without some unforeseen calamity, all money 
invested in pure bred stock by the College will make an annual 
return of twenty-five per cent. and over above expenses. 


Experiments. 


The farm department makes no claims as an experimental sta- 
tion. The work of organizing and getting in shape for economi- 
cal labor has absorbed the entire time and energies of the Super- 
intendent and his assistants. We have, however, begun a series 
of experiments to determine the feeding value of cotton seed 
and its products, the cheapest and most permanent plan of renew- 
ing the fertility of our worn-out lands, the most desirable forage 
crops for our climate, the grasses best suited to our soils and best 
method of securing a stand of the same. 

` Believing that the present lack of fertility or productiveness of 
our exhausted soils is due largely to lack of organic matter and 
improper mechanical condition, our investigations and tests are in 
the line of recuperative crops, such as the cow pea, clover, 
grasses, rotation of crops, drainage, thorough cultivation and a 
moderate application of manures and fertilizers. We have not 
followed the usual plan of testing certain fertilizers on small plots 
of ground, and have, therefore, no tables of astonishing results to 
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present. We are working on larger areas, and on land that 
would not produce profitable crops. Some time is required to 
give definite results. The production of certain fields has been 
increased over fifty per cent, without the use of any manures. A 
number of varieties of grasses and forage crops have been planted 
the present year to determine their value. 

We have made ordinary steers gain in live weight an average of 
four and one-half pounds per day for sixty days, on an average 
daily ration of thirteen pounds of cotton seed cooked and ten 
pounds of dry hay and straw; or at $10 per ton for the forage 
and 121% cents per bushel for seed, an average daily cost of about 
ten cents per head per day. Fifty head of dry cows, and calves 
nearly one year old, have been kept in good condition on an 
average daily ration of six pounds of seed and six pounds of hay 
through the winter months; milch cows consuming about twenty- 
five per cent. more. We are making experiments to determine 

the comparative value of cotton seed, cotton seed meal and corn 

` for feeding purposes. The results of these tests will be published 

in full in due tinie. We are nearly ready to commence experi- 

ments in the dairy line, to determine questions of food, tempera- 

ture, manipulation of milk, etc. Special funds, outside of the 

regular College appropriations, are needed to carry on this None 
1n a satisfactory manner. 

Respectfully xu 

F. GULLEY, 
"Prof. of na. and Supt. of Farm. 


DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE AND ENTOMOLOGY. 
Gen. S. D. Lee, President of A. and M. College of Mississippi : 


DEar Sir: Complying with your request, I will write a short 
synopsis of the work done in the departments of Horticulture and 
‘Entomology since my connection with the College. 

The eastern part of the College lands, containing about eighty 
acres, on which stand the College buildings, President's and Pro- 
, fessrs' houses, has been assigned by the Board of Trustees to the 
Horticultural Department. 

After much ditching, clearing the land of roots and stumps and 
filling gullies, these grounds contain now: 

Ist. "The fields for tae purpose of furnishing vegetables to the 
Steward’s Department and officers connected with the College. 

2d. Orchards containing fourteen hundred and fifty six apple 
trees, three hundred peach trees, four hundred pear trees, five 
hundred mulberry trees, fifty plum trees and three hundred and 
fifty grape vines. 

The large holes in which the trees were planted had to be en- 
riched to give the trees a vigorous start, and it is my opinion that 
these red clay hills are well adapted for orchards and vineyards. 
Fallen fruits are cheap and healthy food for hogs, and sound. 
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fruits, if not: sold fresh, can, by means of the improved evapo- 
rator, be made a marketable product. This latter industry and the 
canning of fruits and vegetables I earnestly recommend, and I 
hope that means will be furnished to purchase the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

3d. We havé also over four acres planted with the best varieties 
of strawberry plants. Last season the Steward's Department 
was furnished with strawberries at eight cents per quart; this 
season we hope to furnish the berries at six cents per quart. 

4th. The Nursery has over 25,000 marketable fruit trees and 
grape vines, and over 15,000 smaller sized trees, to be held over 
. for another season. Though we had an unprecedented dry sum- 
mer, the largest portion of the stock is of fine size and well grown. 
T he object in establishing the Nursery is to give the students a 
thorough training in feit culture and the nursery business, and 
also to furnish the people of the State with the best trees and 
plants at reasonable prices. 

I had also started an experimental garden, for the purpose of 
determining the values of new and old fruits and vegetables; but 
a continued four months drought caused the experiments to be 
only partially successful. 

All the work to effect the results enumerated above was done 
by student labor; and let me state here, that the student labor in 
my department has steadily improved in quality since my connec- 
tion with the department; and though we cannot expect to make 
student labor pay, as far as all its results in the garden and 
orchard are concerned, in grafting, propagating plants, and work 
requiring skill in the nurseries and orchards, student labor has 
been made profitable. 

I will here.append my report from the Catalogue of 1882-83, 
under the heading. ** Department of ORENIUS and Ento- 
mology :" 

The students of the Junior cłass are thoroughly instructed in 
the management of the family and market garden, so that they 
are enabled to make market gardening their “future business. À 
short time is also set apart for Pomolog gy. Instruction is also 
given in the general management of the Nursery business, which 
includes the propagation of trees and vines from seeds, layers and 
cuttings, and by graftiag and budding. The Horticultural De- 
partment is in fair running order. We intend to make it occupy 
that prominent position among industries which cther States of 
the Union have already conceded to it, and we ask the hearty co- 
operation of Horticulturists of our State. 

We are now laying off the grounds around the College build- 
ings, and will ornament them as far as our very limited means 
will reach ; but I hope that a sum of $2000 will be, appropriated 
to execute the design as far as that money will reach. These 
grounds would thus “become an object of interest and instruction 
to students and visitors. Thus far our A. and M. College has 
already an enviable reputation far beyond the limits of our State ; 
let-us continue the good work, and by ornamenting its grounds 
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and by adding to its improvements make it take first rank among 
the Colleges. I am only expressing views as far as my depart- 
ment is concerned5 and what I mean by other improvements is 
the addition of a propagating or glass-house, which I consider a 
necessary adjunct to the Department. I mean to continue the 
planting of orchards and vineyards, to establish an experimental 
garden and orchard, etc. 

I have no doubt that the Department of Horticulture can be 
made self-sustaining, and that it will pay a handsome profit if our 
nurseries will receive a reasonable patronage from the people of 
our State. 

l was elected Professor of Horticulture and Entomology by 
the Board of Trustees at the July meeting of 1882, but had charge 
of the vegetable garden and lecturea during four months of the 
previous session. 

The report of the Secretary and Treasurer will show the finan- 
cial standing of my Department. 

All of which i 1s respectfully submitted. 

J. J. COLMANT, 
Prof. of Horticulture and Entomology. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


To the President and Board of Trustees A. and M. College of 
Missisippi : 


DECEMBER 1, 1883. 


GENTLEMEN: It is not possible for me.in making this, my first 
annual report, to begin with the commencement of the work 
done in this Department. It was begun under the direction of - 
another, whom I never had the pleasure of meeting. and of whom 

"Y know nothing, except that he left behind him the best evidences 
of his high attainments, good judgment and great energy After 
the death of Professor Kedzie, my predecessor, in February, 

. 1882, work was seriously interrupted, and such provisions as were 

possible were made until I took charge of the department in the 
following September. Upon my arrival I immediately went to 
work to giving everything in the Laboratory a general overhaul- 
ing, correcting disorder, and, as far as possible, endeavored to 
get the Department organized. Extensive additions, especially 
in chemical glass and porcelain ware, together with new appa- 
ratus and chemicals, were made. By means of the liberal appro- 
priation placed at our disposal we were able, in a very short time, 
to get into fair working order. In March, 1883, we moved into 
the new Chemical Laboratory, a building of stately proportions, 
which is provided with water, gas and approved modern conve- 
niences. We have arranged work tables for about fifty students, 
most of which have been occupied, and expect to extend accom- 
modations as fast as the demands are made upon us. In addition 
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to all the modern improvements, the laboratory is well provided 
with glass, porcelain, platinum and other apparatus, so as to be 
ready to make any analysis that is likely to be sent in to us. At 
present we have no apparatus for assaying, but should the de- 
mand for this kind of work be made upon us, it can be had. 
Our laboratory is well equipped, and there are few institutions in 
the South, or anywhere else in the country, that offer better 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of chemistry than we now 
have here. The apparatus has been carefully selected, under the 
determination of the Board to give the industrial classes of Mis- 
sissippi as good. facilities for acquiring a liberal education as are 
afforded anywhere in the country. The chemical apparatus is of 
the best quality and of the latest construction, and we do, not 
hesitate to say that we are proud of the development and progress 
made by the Department during the past year. So far as we are 
aware, there has not been a single institution in the South, if we 
except the University of Texas, with its unknown wealth, in 
which the Department of Chemistry has developed as much in 
the same time as it has here. The greater portion of the instruc- 
tion has been by lectures or practical work in the laboratory. It 
is as follows: 

First Term, Senior Class: Lectures, Meteorology and Climat- 
ology. 

First Term, Sophomore Class: Lectures, Elementary Chemistry: 

Second Term, Junior Class: Lectures, Agricultural Chemistry. 

Second Term, Sophomore Class: Practical Work in Laboratory. 

Second Term, Freshman Class: Text-book, Physics. 

Third Term, Junior Class: Lectures and Text-Book, Chemical 
Physics. 


Third Term, Sophomore Class: Practical Work in Laboratory. 

All recitations five hours a week, except practical work in 
laboratory, which is ten hours per week. "There were about one 
hundred and fifty students who received instruction 1n this De- 
partment last year. 

'The students under my instruction have been enthusiastic and 
industrious as a rule, and have made*most excellent progress. 
The work in this direction has been’ unusually satisfactory. The 
President and Faculty have steadily upheld me in every effort to 
make the Department efficient, and wherever it became necessary 
to remove a dead weight from the class he has been removed in 
every instance. To this simple fact I ascribe the Success of the 
year’s work. Laziness is as catching in a class as is small-pox, 
and just about as sure to destroy its usefulness.- Wherever a stu- 
dent gets into such a state, either mentally or physically, that he 
cannot or will not study, it is in our judgment time for him to get 
out of the class. The standard of scholarship in the Department . 
is now good, and we hope that we shall be able to at least hold it 
up to its present standard. The most serious difficulties with which 
we have to contend are lack of sufficient mental training upon the 
part of the students before entering the College, and “that irre- 
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pressible restlessness which is so characteristic of all American 
youth, especially Southern boys. 

In dddition to my work as Professor of Chemistry in connec- 
tion with the Coilege, there is a heavy demand made upon my 
time by correspondence with farmers in different portions of, the 
State., The farmers of the State appear to be anxious to utilize 
every resource at their command. We receive a great many let- 
ters of inquiry in regard to the proper manner of using fertilizers, 
of preparing composts, of improving worn out lands, of using 
resources at the command of the farmer, such as marls, cotton 
seed, cotton seed meal, etc , many of which require much inves- 
tigation and careful study i in "order to answer properly. 

In addition to this there is a large amount of analytical work 
sent in, which we endeavor, as far as our means will permit, to 
attend to. Few persons outside of the laboratory know the cost 
of this kind of work, both in time and chemicals. While we are 
willing, as far as is reasonable, to give our time to the public, we 
cannot afford to give the chemicals. 

1 would remind the Board that this Department of a college is 
n E expensive: 

. Because the materials used: are costly. 

2. Because we have to employ educated and skilled assistants; 
no others will answer. 

3. Because people all over the State persist in thinking, or act 
as if they thought, that the chemist is a man who can analyse 
without expense. They have no hesitation in collecting togetner 
a package of specimens, and forwarding with the request that 
they be analysed at once. It costs several days work and a large 
amount of chemicals to do this. Who is to pay forit? The 
Chemical Department. ‘There is more work sent into the labor- 
atory than any one man can do. 

In order to meet the demands upon us we must have one skilled 
assistant, and if they continue to increase, we will require two. 


* In spite of all our exertions we do not keep the work cleared up 


^ 


as fast as it comes in. We have during the last year made over 
one hundred analyses, the most of them being fertilizizers, marls 
and minerals. The fertilizers and marls, together with a few 
waters and minerals, were complete quantitative analyses, and re- 
quired great care. The remainder were either qualitative or only 
partial quantitative analysis. My assistant, Mr. H. H. Harring- 
ton, has selected from notes in the laboratory a few of the analyses 
which may be of interest, and show the kind of work done. 

The marls have all been selected without any special directions 
from the State Chemist. We suppose, however, they represent 
fair samples. Below are given the results, as determined by du- 
plicate analyses: 


Marl from Aberdeen, Miss.: 


* 


Sand end: Suita cs Nada tuv quique 78.79 per cent. 
Volatile and organic Matter .....ommmo..o.....-. £599. E 
Water (at 1o deg. C). is ocu nere RR cans sgg. Ue 
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Oxide of iron and alumina.................. 1.52. “ 
Lime (C. A. O.)..............ul.llle seen. 5.03  ** 
Carbonic acid (C, O; 2)..... 0.0... 0... eee, 1.20 “ 
Magnesia ............ss sess ere Trace 
Manganese... .cceece eee ee eee aeree Absent. 
Sulphuric acid (S. O. 3)......-.....000.6. .20 “ 
Phosphoric acid (P. 2 O. 5)........ ........ 31 € 
Potash (K. 2 O.)............ ce eee 79 “ 
Soda (N. A. 2 O.).......... A — 
Loss........... .. Ls. ehem s I Jo “ 
Total... eee eee eee eee 100.00 
Marl from Enterprise, Miss. : 
Sand and silica............ cee eee eee eee 76.40 per cent, 
Volatile and organic matter ......o.o.o...oo.... 9.00 
Water ....... ....... ss. TE — (ff 
Oxide of iron and alumnia.................. r2r1  ** 
Lime... ce eese 6.72 “ 
Carbonic acid........ eee ee ee eee 1.32 “ 
Magnesia....... lesse eee eee ees eel. 61 “ 
Manganese........ 2... cece ee cee eens — 
Sulphuric acid........ SEM .Io “ 
Phosphoric acid... 2... 2... ee ee eee .68  * 
Potash..... MEME rro SS 
Soda.. 2... 2... cee o Trace. 
LOSS ...o.oooomooooomo eee ee eens .32 “ 
Total... cece eee eee oe vee 2... I00.00 
Marl from Columbus, Miss. : 
Sand and silica.... o... ooo. .o.ooooooo.o.. 53-65 per cent. 
Water ......... ce ce coo ce cee nh 2.29 
Organic and volatile matter....,......-..-+..6 8.21  ** 
Llime.... ..........cee or ren II.64 66 
Carbonic ACID. eee ce eerte 1.47 * 
Oxide of iron and alumina................-- 1726 “ 
Magnesia dk ec ee rete 1.44 Es 
Manganese EN — 
Sulphuric acid. ;........ suus pensa vee 1.21 “ 
Phosphoric acid ....oooooooooooooooooocooor.o . 1.66 “ 
Alkalies (K. 2 O. and N. A. 2 0.)...........Trace. 
LOSS ..o.oooooomomonomonmorno wee rn <. 117 SS 
Total...... ........... ..... een ess. 100.00 
Marl from Meridian, Miss., ‘‘ green sand :” 
Sand and siliCA....o.o.oooooooooooomomoom.. 2. 233-18 per « cent. 
Water .............. o ees 3.72 
Organic and volatile matter ......ssseseneee .8.28 “ 
Oxide of iron and alumina.......... MEA 9.45 “ 
Lime ............ Lecce eet e tenet eee tees 26.31 “ 
Carbonic acid... ck eee eee eee eee ees 16.52 “ 
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Magnesia eeso luoneen chee Camere VERE ES es — 
Manganese «cose é eR EHE E RE eR Eden — 
Phosphoric acid se: oo e 2a Eres Guns mi $ 
SHIDBUHC acid- AAA da dura ved. Trace. 
Pótàasli-- toss MEER LS LM D e AE 84 “ 
A E E T E E 21 “ 
DOS: rana o decano Rt E OPE e 2.98 “ 

Total estana na — 100.00 

Marl from Meridian, Miss., ‘‘ white marl :” o 
Sand and silica. ses iaa 16.91 per cent. 
Matera id oi S EES ne th Leon. f 
Organic and volatile matter bates EEE E 3.00 € 
Oxide of iron and alumina................. 4420,75 ** 
Errata tuasei enna pes Edi od as 31.20 * 
Carbonic O ue PEE PES 20.08 “ 
Magnesia and manganese..............-...- — 
Phosphoric acid (average of five analyses).... 4.95 “ 
Sülphütic acide. ice pasala idis oim nio 5 
Potash............... O de dub quis "oap. “ 
O Trace 
A see tue SiL ees ake san: “ 

Ota ica iaa Pauwbe pisa e eb as 100.00 . 
Fire-clay, Vicksburg, Miss.: 
Sand antbsiliea. «uo oaseciot Rte TEE 69.25 per | cent. 
Watten A AA DA Sin 5.83 
Organic and volatile matter............ — Osa: oS 
Oxide of iron....... a Gera, Vf 
AMINA S Loos omes Mead de — om 
Line. Sos ala Senha O s suns arse diets .96 “ 
Masa a itus UM Va EROS M E dci aco Trace. 
i. MN TEE D px Wi Lat — 
Potash. aea E rA CET 
Sodate szenes NN ee aw dead aie Jp 
Phosphoric acid —— EEE enemies =a 28) 
Sulphuric: decides resone bus sepes .84 “ 
Carbonic- acidos ersari e a Trace. 
ip Pm 42 “ 
TOU eue Seb eet Raced Doa ae a at atta 100.00 


The fire clay has been inserted instead of a marl. All the 
samples as they came tothe Laboratory were almost air dry, 
though they were not afterwards completely so dried by the 
analyst. There is nothing remarkable in the composition of the 
marls, save the ** White marl from Meridian.” It will be noticed 
that this one contains an unusually large amount of phosphoric 
acid, and also of lime, while the per cent. of sand is very small— 
making it as a base for a fertilizer, one of the very best marls 


e 
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that can be obtained—the sample as sent to us gives evidence of 
being the richest fertilizer in the State. 


2 


In CONCLUSION. 


The Department is well organized, 

The facilities offered to students in it are most excellent, The 
equipment for chemistry is quite complete. The students are 
numerous, working well and making excellent progress. The 
standard of scholarship is high. We have every prospect of suc- 
cess before us, and not a single indication of failure. Weare not 
only educating the students, but we are in communication with 
farmers in many portións of the State giving information and 
lending them a helping hand wherever we can, even travelling 
long distances to meet their clubs and societies. We are doing an 
amount of analytical work almost equal to that done by most of 
the agricultural stations in this country. This work costs only 
a few hundred dollars for chemicals, say a thousand dollars for 
apparatus, and the labor each year. This, in addition to the fees 
collected from the students for the chemicals used by them, is 
sufficient to bear the expenses of the Laboratory. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. MEYERS. 


REPORT OF STATE CHEMIST, 


Gentlemen of the Board of Ti rustees of Mississippi A. de M. College : 


By an Act of the last Legislature, your Professor of Chemistry 
is made State Chemist, and is required" to analyze and assign to 
all commercial fertilizers sold in the State, their chemical compo- 
sition and relative commercial values. The law, and also your- 
selves, have recognized these duties as distinct from those of the 
Professor of Chemistry, as they really are. It will mo doubt, 
hcwever, afford you pleasure to know that the provisions of 
the law have been carefully carried out, and all of the fertilizers 
sold in the State have been analyzed in our Laboratory. A sample 
of each is also preserved in the Laboratory, where any citizen of 
the State or other person interested in them, can examine them, 


and also obtain any information concerning them that he may 
desire. 


Report of the Analyses and Valuation of the Commercial Fertilizers sold in Missis- 
sippi during the Spring of 1883. 


BY JOHN A. MYERS, STATE CHEMIST, 


In making this Report of the Composition and Value of the 
Fertilizers, the State Chemist does not claim that it is complete. 
But the list embraces all brands sold in the State, so far as he is 


$ 
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aware. There may still be a few brands offered for sale, butif 
so, they are not extensively sold, and the manufacturers have 
rendered thémselves liable to heavy penalties. 

This is the first year that any law regulating the sale of fertilizers - 
has been put into operation in the State. We have heard of 
several brands being shipped out of the State since the law went 
into,force, and we are not aware of any brands of ‘‘ doubtful 
composition” now being sold in the State. 

The sale of fertilizers in the State is much less than in some of 
our sister States, where the system of inspection is much more 
rigid than here. We are fully aware of the value of good fertil- 
izers and we believe that their sale will be largely increased each 
year. But until a more rigid system of inspection is adopted, 
there is no very great security against fraud. A more rigid sys- 
tem, we are convinced, will be better for every one interested in 
the business. | 


TO DEALERS AND AGENTS. 


You may rest assured that you will best serve your own interest 
by carefully studying the analysis of the different brand of fertil- 
izers offered for sale in the State, and selecting only those which, 
from their composition, are known to be of fair quality. It is to: 
your interest to build up a business in which the farmers will'have 
confidence. They may be induced to buy an indifferent article 
once or twice, but the effect of untair dealing will fall sooner or 
later, upon the guilty parties. 

The prices adopted are high enough to permit you to have a 
fair margin upon the fertilizers without charging the farmers higher 
prices than those assigned. We advise farmers not to pay more, 
as other brands can be had that will be just as good for these 
prices or less. We have been very liberal in our prices, and we 

wish to see the business extended as much as possible in the State. 
^. In past years, the trade has suffered very seriously by poor 
articles being offered at high prices; and the farmers thereby 
losing confidence in Commercial Fertilizers. This can only be 
overcome by time and strict honesty upon the part of dealers and 
manufacturers. 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 


We have had a few complaints from you about the results of 
the analyses. It is our duty to determine the composition and 
value of the fertilizers as found in the market of Mississippi. We 
employ the method of analysis that is generally adopted by the 
: State Chemists in this country, for the determination of the value 
of fertilizers. It is known as the ‘‘ Washington Method,” because 
adopted by the chemists who assembled there a few years since 
to agree upon some uniform method of analysis of fertilizers. 
We are aware that it has its defects, but as long as it continues to 
be the method in general use, it is as fair for one-manufacturer as 
for another. It may not give as large a percentage of phosphoric 
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acid as some other methods, but if the fertilizer is finely ground 
it gives the manufacturer a considerable advantage over the manu- 
facturer of coarser "preparations, especially in the case of bone 
phosphate. i 

By this method of analysis if the chemists for the fertilizer fac- 
tories allow the citrate of ammonia to act for a longer time or at 
a higher temperature than has been agreed upen by the State 
Chemists, it dissolves more of the fine ground bone, and hence 
their result will show a greater per cent. of phosphoric acid than 
the State Chemists obtain. Complaints, therefore, based upon 
determinations made in this wiy or by any other modification of 
the adopted system, receive very little attention. 

The determinations appear also to be disturbed by the presence 
of marl (carbonate of lime, etc.,) and cotton seed hull ashes. 
We have not had opportunity of determining exactly what' the 
disturbing action is, butif the claims of some of our manufac- 
tu.ers are not incorrect, or if they have not made some mistake in 
their goods, it is inconsiderable. 

According to this system, all goods of the same class are treated 
exactly alike, which is as fair for one manufacturer as for another. 

We have used the following prices for the determination of the 
value of the fertilizers ; 


Available paorpaone acid (soluble and precipi- 


tated) sos coses tes Verdun dus 121% cts. per lb. 
Nitrogen...... eee ee cece nnns 25 cts. per ib. 
Potash is s dd eoo Va eo DE NE OV emcee nua 6 cts. per lb. 


We consider the soluble and precipitated phosphoric acid worth 
the same and allow the manufacturer :nothing forthe insoluble 
phosphoric acid present. We do not claim that the insoluble 
phosphoric acid is not available for piant food, or that it may not 
readily become so. We consider it of great value to the plant, 
especially under certain conditions, but in view of the liberal 
price allowed for the so-called available phosphoric acid, we 
neglect the insoluble in the calculation. 

The nitrogen is determined as ammonia by the soda-lime pro- 
cess, except “when nitrates are present, in which’ case the absolute’ 
process is employed. 

The analyses given in the following table were made upon sam- 
ples sent to the State Chemist, as required by law, by the manu- 
facturers or their authorized agents, and the affidavits of the man- 
ufacturers declaring them to be fair samples of the goods as offered 
for sale in Mississippi, are on file in our Laboratory. They may 
be considered as fair as single samples could well represent large 
bulks of manufactured products. 

We do not expect to find the amounts claimed by the manu- 
facturers in every case, nor that they wiil always be satisfied with 
the results; but if they send us samples, selected according to 
our directions, we expect to obtain the correct results and values 
for the goods as represented by the sample sent, which will be 
pretty near their average value. 


1 Ez UN 
MESE 
EEE 
NAME OF BRAND OF FERTILIZER. MANUFACTURER. ADDRESS. c : E E 
` HoT? oO 

E E 

opa 
——— —— — ——— 9——— €—(—((€—€———————————— a nd as — 
Ammoniated Guamo....ccscccecccnecccsonrecees Lorentz & Rittler............. eene Baltimore, Md...... 12.83} 7.17 
Desoto Ammoniated Dissolved Bone...|DeSoto Oil Co. M........... eee Memphis, Tenn.. 9.85| 6.79 
Soluble Sea Island Guano....................... The Rasin Fertilizer Company...............| Baltimore, Md...... 11.751 4.22 

Homestead Guano. A Bone Black Fer- P 

A Tte Michigan Carbon Works............. eee Detroit, Mich........ 10.98| 8.86 
Rock City Superphosphate.......oommecensoros National Fertilizer Company................. Nashville, Tenn..... 11.01; 8.17 
Tennessee Superphosphate........... "m National Fertilizer Company raid Nashville, Tenn.....| 10.99| , 8.10 
Good Luck GUANO. .ococeroorasanocnnocoronennonsons The Geor. W. Miles Company .......... Milfc7d, Conn........ 10.01| 12.49 
Miles I. X. L. Ammoniated Bone Su- 

perphosphate......... esses eene .....] The Geor. W. Miles Company................ Milford, Conn........ 10.21| 12.17 
Georgia State Grange Fertilizer....... seve Baldwin & Co................. "m New York.............| 11.72] 10.34 
Lister's Standard Pure Bone.................. Baldwin € Co................... EID New orken 11.94) 10.69 
Manipulated Marl......................... PEOR E. E Bey. ee nesc excite Sev vs Jackson, Miss... 7.86 .49 
National Bone Phosphate N. W. Fertilizing Company.. Fe E Chicago, Ill...... suse] 9.791 6.96 
Barber! s Phosphate... ss N. W. Fertilizing Company............ ee Chicago, Ill........... 9.801 6.20 
Bfown's Cotton and Corn Fertilizer........ Robert B. Brown......«.-«ee e... TOME St. Louis, Mo........ 9.00! 8.49 
Soluble “Pacific Guano Company. ............ Pacific Guano Company........... eee Boston, Mass......... 11.21; 6.02 
Stern’s Ammoniated Raw Bone Super-¡Stern's l'ertilizer and Chemical Manu- ^ 

phosphate...... A DIOE ER facturing Company NOR .... ¡New Orleans, ms 12.02} 9.45 
Patapsco Ammo'ted Soluble Phosphate... .jPatapseo Guano Company ..|Baltimore, Md... 12.138] 5.96 
Ammoniated Dissolved Bones ENDE John Merry man & Co .............. eese Baltimore, Md...... 12.42| 6.64 
Standard l'ertilizer.................. eese Columbus Oil Mills................ eee Columbus, Miss....| 8.98| 4.14 
Soluble Sea Island Guano...................... Harrison, Salleek € Bush....................... Macon, Miss......... 9.01] 1.96 
apatite Superphosphate., Royal C 

QD oi ci eite to RE Ar Eh d isi a ainada Jackson, Miss........ 8.90} 9.18 

A P Brand Raw Bone Superphosphate..| Walton, Whann & Co............ eere Wilmington, Del... 10.10) 5.99 
Farmer's Friend.......ooccoroniononononconanonesnes Read ale New York........... 1.23] 6.45 
pone Bone Superphosphate........ J. J. Turner Q Co............... eere s... (Baltimore, Md...... 12.50} 7.81 

Empire GUANO...occccocncnnonnonincconeconorcnonanos R. W. L. Raisin & C€o................. eere Baltimore, Md...... 11.50; 1.03 
llarle & Co's. Raw Bone Guano.............. Jas. W: Harle & Co.............. ees eese Atlanta, Ga........... 11.60] 1.31 

- The Sovereign Ammoniated Superphos- : 

O isiniei tride Clarke’s Coal Guano Company....,.......... New Bedford,Mass.| 9.89} 6.47 
DeLeon’s Complete Cotton Fertilizer...... R. W. L. Raisin € Co.................. eee Baltimore, Md...... 10.85| 6.17 
Bat Guano Ash............. eese Sisseesie Alex. Couacher.................... TION San Antonia, Tex.| 5$.27]....... 
Texas Bat GUADO ..ooomcosccnonnonoccnanenaconinnos Alex. Couacher............. eere San Antonia, Tex.| 7.85|......... 
Garden City Superphosphate.. TIN North Western Fertilizing Company......|Chicago, Ill........... 8.931 6.96 
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_.mmoniated Dissolved Bone................. North Western Fertilizing Company......|Chicago, Ill........... 8.72| 7.08] 3.89[ 10.92] 2. 
Knickerbocker Dissolved Bone............. „|North Western Fertilizing Company...... Chicago, 1l...........+ 9.27) 6.91! 3.20} 10.11) 2 : 

Georgia State Grange Dissolved Bone.....| Baldwin € Co........................ Soteusecedex deste New York............. 12.90] 12.82;  .17| 12.99 FEES 

Acid Phosphate for Composting.............. National Fertilizer Company ....«.......... ..[|Nashville, Tenn....| 10.95; 8.06] 1.49| 9.55| 5 i 

Greens’ Superphosphate................. Ganas A. A. Green........... A dessesas dnd eun o Jackson, Miss....... 9.65) 2.34| 4.67) 7.02| 2, secas 

Acid Phosphate............scsccsceesseesessscsaces National Fertilizer Company................. Nashville, Tenn....| 10.97| 12.03} 2.50] 14.53) 2 A 

“Pure Bone Meal........ E TP National Fertilizer Company ..................| Nashville, Tenn....].........|.....«]eeee.]eeese--] 28,12] 3.15} 3.83 
Challenge Phosphate............... | North Western Fertilizing Company......|Chieago, 111..........| 12.32) 2.59 5.92| 8.51 : 
Diamond Soluble Bone...................... | Walton, Whann & Co............................| Wilmington, Del... 12.75| 7.36) 5.85} 13.21| 1.62].........]..... 
TStern's Pure Ground Bone................... Stern's Fertilizer and Chemical M'P'g Co.|New Orleans...... ..|......... D. acce srccssecelecsscesee! 21.761 4,261 5 


“Bat Guano and Bat Guan» Ash are new fertilizers in the market, and it is difficult to affix even relative values as fertilizers. They are certainly not equal 
to imported Guanos. They are of varying composition, and, if we judge by samples sent here for analysis, are of very different physical characters, A portion 
of the Nitrogen is, no doubt, as available for plant food as in ordinary Guano. The phosphoric acid present is almost insoluble in water, but is probably more 
ed appropriated by the plant than it is from bone phosphate. I will be obliged if those who have used these fertilizers this year will correspond with me 
n regard to them. j i : ne 

¡The value of bone meal as a fertilizer ded upon the fineness of the meal and the quality of the bones. . Both of these offered. in this State are pure 
bone meal. The values assigned are relative, but both higher than the farmer should pay for them. The manufacturers should be able to sell them at fair 
profits for from $30.00 to $35.00 per ton. This will, of course, depend upon the supply from which the bones are derived. The values cannot be determined by 
the adopted scale of prices. : ; 
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50 AGRICULTURAL AND MxcHANICAL COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
November 14, 1883. 
Gen. S. D. Lee, President 


Sir: In accordance with your instruction, I have the honor 
to submit the following report: 

The Department of English in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Mississippi has been under my control as Professor of 
English since September 19, of the present scholastic year. 

The aims of this Department. as long as I shall have the honor 
of being its head, will be: 

I. To give such a knowledge of our vernacular, by the analytic 
and synthetic methods of instruction as shall make students accu- 
rate and ready in the use of both the written and the spoken 
xls 

To make their advancement in. this Department so corres- 
Sond to their progress in the science taught here, that they shall 
be able io express in correct and perspicuous English the ideas 
obtained from their scientific instruction 

3. To afford such a liberal culture in the literature of our lan- 
guage, by means of lectures and the study of text books, as shall 
conform the student's tastes to a correct standard and cultivate 
his own aptitudes for expressing original thought. 

With the very able and cordial help of Assistant Professor 
Dabney Lipscomb, I hope to carry out the objects outlined above 
m a manner so practical that no student shall complete the colle- 
giate course in English without having obtained such an accurate, 
concise and ready use of our mother tongue as shall fit him for 
the highest duties of American citizenship of which his natural 
abilities make him capable. 


Preparatory Department. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College the Preparatory Department was placed 
under the joint supervision of the heads of the Departments of 
English and Mathematics. 

The supervision in my Department is performed by my presence 
in the section rooms of the several instructors, whenever practi- 
cable, and by a series of institutes, heid weekly, at which the 
work for the previous week isreported, the work for the incoming 
week planned and discussed. and the methods of teaching the 
subjects pursued exemplified by both the instructors and the head 
of the Department of English; and these exemplifications are 
subjected to a thorough discussion and criticism. 

The above report of the Department of English in the College 
classes and in the sections of the Preparatory, is respectfully 
submitted. W. H. MAGRUDER, 

Professor of English. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
November 15, 1883. 
Gen. S. D. Lee, President : 


The Department of Mathematics may be said to embrace studies 
that are taught in the four college classes and the studies of the 
Preparatory Department of the institution. The Preparatory De- 
partment gives a course of instruction that requires two years for 
its completion. "The instruction in mathematics in that Depart- 
ment includes a thorouzh course in arithmetic that lasts the whole 
of the first year and two-thirds of the second. ‘Lhe last third of 
the second year of that Department the study of algebra 1s begun. 
But it will be seen from what is here stated that most of the time 
of the students 1n that Department is given to arithmetic. ‘This is 
necessaty, for the majority of students who enter there have had 
but little instruction, and that generally of a desultory character, 
in arithmetic. This Department, it may be said, suffers in effi- 
ciency, because of the poor preparation of a primary and secon- 
dary grade, found in most of the students who come into it. This 
can only be remedied by the maintenance by the state of schools 
in every neighborhood of a high character, whether these com- 
mon schools be supported by public or private funds. 

In the College, in the Department of Mathematics, the course 
covers the subjects of algebra, plane and solid geometry, plane 
and spherical trigonometry and a course of three months in survey- 
ing; mechanics during the junior year, and in the senior year a 
course in astronomy and civil engineering—three months to each. 

The Department is well equipped and the best instruments are 
used in surveying. But astronomy can only be taught theoretic- 
ally, for this department has no instruments used by astronomers 
for observations. The course in astronomy, however, as given, 
is quite a thorough one and quite the equivalent of that given in 
the best colleges in the United States. But it may be deemed 
wise, at some time in the future, and desirable for the State, that 
a few of her sons, seeking a more technical knowledge of astrono- 
my, the State should provide the means for their attaining it, as 
such knowledge is of value to specialists who might engage in the 
various scientific employments, such as surveys and astronomical 
calculations of the United States Government 

Throughout the course of instruction in the College Department 
of Mathematics the result of the scant preparation of the students 
before they enter the College at all is felt, as it is in the prepara- 
tory years of this Department, for a large number of those who 
enter the freshman class have not been through the preparatory 
school here, and many come from their home schools but poorly 
prepared to receive the instruction to be given here. It may be 
wondered, then, why some young men, poorly prepared, are 
allowed to enter the freshinan class at all. When a youth comes 
here between sixteen and twenty years, that is to say, when 
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mature enough to apply persistently his mental faculties to hard 
work, it is, for some reasons, desirable that he should enter the 
freshman class; for, one reason, it 1s not the good fortune of most 
boys to go to college away from home for more than four years. 
Indeed, of our youth who go to College, it cannot be said that 
most have the privilege of going so long as four years. Hence, 
often men are admitted into the freshman class of the College, 
mature enough in years, but not in mental discipline. Perhaps 
the best remedy for this is that mentioned for the same lack in the 
others who enter the preparatory, namely, that the youth who 
come here expecting to enter the college classes should have good 
thorough training in schools before they come here. 

The Preparatory Department of the.College was put by the 
Board of Trustees under the joint supervision of the Professors. 
of English and Mathematics. Hence, it has been spoken of in 
this connection ın so far as it concerned the Department of Math- 
ematics, "Connected with the Department of Mathematics, then, 
as teachers of that branch, are the professcr of the department, the 
assistant professor, the first assistant in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, and two other teachers in that department. 

The professors of English and Mathematics, together with all 
the assistants of the Preparatory Department, hold with themselves 
a teachers’ institute every Friday afternoon, between half-past two 
and four o'clock. "Thus matters in connection with the prepara- 
tory classes, are thoroughly discussed. 

The professor in charge of the Department of Mathematics 
teaches four classes daily. ‘Ihe assistant professor, who is also 
Commandant of Students, teaches three classes daily, and each 
of the assistants of the Preparatory Department, connected with 
this Department, teaches daily four classes. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANSELM H. JAYNE, 
Professor of Mathematics. 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS. 


A. € M. COLLEGE, Miss, 
November 14th, 1883. 


To Gen. S. D. Lee, President A. de M. College, Miss: 

SIR—1 have the honor to submit the following report of the 
Department of Military Science and Tactics: 

By virtue of an Act of Congress, the military department in 
every A. & M. College accepting assistance from the United 
States Government is obligatory in that to the gift of land is. 
joined the condition certain branches of science shall be taught, 
including military tactics. 

Realizing the necessity cf educating its “citizen soldiery” in 
the science and art of war—since on them our country would 
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mainly depend—the United States Government has detached 
from active line service thitty (30) officers of the Regular Army, 
who are detailed for a period of three (3) years to act as profes- 
sors of military science and tactics in the class of colleges above 
referred to. For acquiring practical knowledge and instruction, 
the General Government has furnished to each of these colleges 
on application, two (2) field pieces with equipments and ammu- 
nition, and one hundred and fifty (150) Springfield rifles, with 
blank and ball cartridges. At the end of each session, the Adju- 
tant General of the U. S. Army requires of the officer so detailed, 
a report of the progress made, together with the interest taken 
in military instruction and drills by the Faculty and students, and 
the discipline at the college. 

There are between forty five (45) and fifty (50) of these col- 
leges, and, in consequence, the supply of officers does not meet 
the demand, for which reason it is presumed the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the;U. S. Army has just made the following recommenda- 
tons: 

“That the law be so amended as to require a certificate that at 
least one hundred and fifty (150) pupils abovethe age of fifteen (15) 
are actually present at the institution ; that the Governors of the 
States should be required to designate to what colleges the detail 
should be made, and that the detailed officer should be a recog- 
nized member of the Faculty, with an equal vote, and not a mere 
prefect of discipline, etc., etc.” 

The following, in addition, has just been received: 


[copy. ] 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
ADJ. GENL.'s OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 3d, 1883. 


Lieut W. L. Buck, 13th Infantry, Prof. of Military Science and 
Tactics, Agricultural and Mecbanical College of Mississippi, 
Oktibbeha County: 

Sin —'The Secretary of War directs that you make a special 
report to this office, at as early a date as practicable, showing the 
maximum number of students at the institution of learning at 
which you are now serving, who habitually drill and. engage in 
all armed duties. Very respectfully, your ob't servant, 


[Signed] R. C. DRUM., Adjutant General. 


'The Professor of Military Science and Tactics at your College 
does enjoy the privileges recommended, which is the more appre- 
ciated, in that they are granted not through compulsion, but vol- 
untarily, by the College authorities. 

In compliance with Special Orders No. 46, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 24, 1883, I reported in person to Gen. S. D. Lee, Presi- 
dent, as Prof. of Military Science and Tactics, relieving 2d Lieut. 
E. B. Bolton, 23d Infantry, March 13th, 1883. 

As Prof. of Military Science and Tactics, I instructed part of 
the Senior and Junior classes in Tactics, by recitations, and the 
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whole body of students by company and battalion drills. The 
former were instructed also in aitillery firing. 

Gen. S. D. Lee, President, having stated that it was the wish 
and desire of the Board of Trustees that the officer detailed 
should act as such, at their request I became 

COMMANDANT OF STUDENTS, 

by whom the discipline is directly applied and to whom reports, 
excuses, explanations and permits are first submitted. Onrelieving 
my predecessor as Commandant, March 16th, 1883, the battalion 
was already organized and there were recitations in tactics and 
drills— company and battalion — weekly. 

Finding thata great many demerits were being recorded against 
the students, a system of extra tours as *'sentinel without charge” 
was recommended for offenses of a certain character, and being 
approved by the President, was carried into effect. The first 
month of its operation showed several hundred demerits less than 
the month previous for the whole body of students. 

THE DISCIPLINE, 


As shown by the conduct of students in the classroom and in the 
field, is good, and it is believed that by reason thereof more ben- 
efit was derived by the student and less trouble given the Profes- 
sors and Instructors. The discipline is impartial, firm, but not 
severe, and permeates every department." Its chief aim and 
object is to compel, with as little severity as possible, prompt and 
cheerful obedience to, and respectful, quiet demeanor towards, 
the College authorities, orderly conduct in the dormiiory, sec- 
tion-rooms, chapel, mess-hall and in the field. Discipline com- 
pels regular habits of rising and retiring, regular hours for meals, 
healthtul exercise, systematic application to studies and regular 
work in the fields. 
THE MILITARY FEATURE 
Is the most effective means of enforcing discipline. The com- 
pany and battalion organization gives to the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers acquaintance with the proper exercise of author- 
ity, andl the students acquire habits of obedience to all properly 
constituted authority. ‘The Foremen of the farms, the Instruc- 
tors and Professors all realize the saving of care and trouble in 
their duties by reason of this prompt and cheerful obedience on 
the part of the students, who in turn are benefited in the saving 
of time and the acquisition of habits of obedience, and are thereby 
made better citizens of their State, and better citizens of their. 
country, for respect for, and prompt obedience to Jaw is thereby 
inculcated, which, in the citizens as a whole, makes the difference 
between the quiet, law-abiding community and lawlessness and 
anarchy. The military. feature is subservient to, and the dis- 
cipline is made to conduce to, the furtherance of the principal 
aim and object of the College—its industrial feature. 
Very réspectfully, your ob't servant, WM. L. BUCK, 
2d Lieut: 13th Infy, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
and Commandant of Students. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND FREE-HAND DRAWING, 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
: November 14, 1883. l 
Gen. S. D. Lee, President Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Mississippi : 

Srr: I have the honor to present this, my second report, since 
I have been in charge of this department. 

The appropriation made by the Trustees last June has pro- 
cured for the department, 

I. Twenty-four small tables and the same number of stools. 

2. A box.of New American Drawing Models; that is, wooden 
solids of various forms. 


3. Twenty four large plates of industrial drawings, mounted on 
paste-board. 


This collection enables the students to have an insight into the 
various constructions of carpentry and machinery, besides training - 
them to the correct perception of form and careful delineation of 
it by accurately copying outline forms. 

My class is much fuller than last year and I am glad to be able 
to report a good record for cheerful and diligent work among the 
students of the department. 

The following is the statement of attendance: 

First. Term— Mechanical drawing, 23. 

Second Term— : 

Third Term —Yree-hand drawing. 

The lessons are given as last year by class lectures. and the time 
devoted to the subject, one hour per day, is divided about equally 
betwecn these lectures and the drawing of the progressive series 
above mentioned, In the former the aim is to train the imagina- 
tion of the students to apprehend clearly and quickly the exact 
appearance of any object by description, a very necessary faculty 
in the practical engineer, and in the latter. to train them to per- 
fect accuracy and master like execution in the drawing of prob- 
lems. Iam in hopes to add to the collection of drawing copies 
some superior specimens of students! work during the term, and 
thus indicate the progress made. 

The labors ot the past year, slight and imperfect though they 
may seem, have yet-laid the foundation for the up-building of a 
successful department—a department that shall be worthy of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and an honor to the State. 

-Very respectfully, yours, 
ADOLPH ZUCKER, C. E., 
- . Instructor in Drawing. 


—— áÁÓ—M 


REPORT OF PENMAN. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL ee 


. November 14, 1883. 
Gen. S. D. Lee, President : 


DEAR SIR: As Penman, I would report that we are now giving 
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instruction to the following classes, viz: Sophmore, Freshman and 


*Preparatory —about 140 students. 


The sophmore class is studying the italies; thef reshman classes 
are studying the theory of penmanship and practicing from the 
higher numbers of the copy-books. 

The preparatory classes are also in ‘the’ theory and are practicing 
from the lower numbers of the books. 

We illustrate our work on the board and charts; also, practice 
on the board. | . 
_ Everything considered, this department, I believe, is making 
better progress than at any previous time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
. H. GIBBS, Penman. 
£ 


——À > 


REPORT OF COLLEGE SURGEON, 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
December 1, 1883. | 
Gen. S. D. Lee, President; 

Dear Str: I have the.honor to submit the following report as 
to the duties that have devolved upon me as Surgeon of the Col- 
lege, since my election on the fifteenth day of last September. 

First, I-have to pay strict attention to the sanitary condition of 
the place, which I found good. 

I meet the students at the hospital every morning at 7:45, and . 
grant excuses to those who are unable, on account of sickness, 
to perform the duties of the day. I have regular hours at my 
office at the hospital, from 7:45 to 8:3o and from 10 tO I1 A. M., 
and from 2 to 3 P. M. Tam also to do whatever else is required of 
me as Health Officer by the President. Ihave to decide when the. 
peculiar state of the weather requires, in the interest of health, the 
cessation of any duties to be performed by or rcquired of the stu- 
dents. I am to look into the matter of dict for students at the 
Mess Hall; also, to see that the nurse carries out my direc- 
tions as to the giving of medicine, and having such foed as I see 
proper for the sick in the hospital. Iam to see that the proper 
discipline is kept at the hospital. 

As compensation for above work I am paid a fee of $5 per ses- 
sion by each student. 

The hospital stands upon the best drained site on the grounds, 
with a gradual slope from all sides. The building is well constructed 
and well arranged, with four large rooms, capacitated for four or 
six beds, with "best fire- places. Also, four smaller rooms, all of 
which are furnished with good bedsteads and spring mattrasses. 
There is also a good heating stove.to warm water and food, etc., 
for the sick. 

We have a.well trained nurse, whose duty requires hii to sleep 
at the hospital, and be there at all hours, giving his whole time 
and attention to the sick when necessary. 
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Now, with my undivided attention, and the whole time of the 
nurse, and with your general supervision, I am satisfied that a 
sick student at the Agricultural and Mechanical College is as well 
cared for, as wellinursed, and gets diet as appropriate, as can be 
obtained at any place in the State. , 

Very rbspectfully submitted, — 
W. H. BARR, Surgeon. 


REPORT OF STEWAPD, 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
December 3, 1883. 


Gen. S. D. Lee, President Agricultural and Mechanical College of 

Mississippi : i 

I respectfully submit the following report of my Department: 

l BUILDING. i 

The building is large and comfortable, with sufficient room for 
three hundred and fifty students. Also, large store-room, kitchen 
and room for bake oven; double story, with Society rooms over- 
head. 

OUTFIT. 

One large range and fixtures, one large bake oven, dining” 
room furniture, tables, chairs, with sufficient crockery ware for 
two hundred and fifty students. Also, wagon and team for haul- 
ing. ` 

, SUPPLIES. ; 
" Supplies for students are purchased to best advantage, and at 
end of each month board is charged to students at actual cost. 
Price of board for past three sessions has averaged $9 04, While 
the fare is plain, every effort is made to have good, substantial 
food. We give them fresh beef. mutton and pork, bacon, vege- 
tables in season, coffee, tea and milk. It should be remembered 
* that in the amount charged for board is included hire of servants 
for sweeping halls of dormitory, the cost of servants, and extras 
. for sick at hospital, also the oil used by students. The Depart- 
ment is in efficient working order, and very thoroughly equipped. 
f Respectfully submitted, . 
W. B. LUCAS, Steward. 
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LAWS OF CONGRESS RELATINC TO THE COLLEGE. 

AN ACT, donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide Colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. . 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That there be 
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granted to the several States, for the purposes hereinafter men- 
tioned, an amount of public land, to be apportioned to each State 
a quantity equal to thirty thousand acres for each Semator and 
Representative in Congress to which the States are respectively 
entitled by the apportionment under the census of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty. Provided, That no mineral lands shall be selected 
or purchased under the provisions of this Act. 

SEC. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the land aforesaid. after 
being surveyed, shall he apportioned to the several States in sec- 
tions, or subdivisions of sections not less than one- -quarter of a sec- - 
tion; and whenever there are public lands in a State subject to sale 
at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the 
quantity to which said State shall be entitled shall be selected 
from such lands within the limits of such State ; and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby directed to issue to each of the States in 
which there is not the quantity of public lands subject to sale at 
private entry at one collar and twenty five cents per acre, to 
which said State may be entitled under the provisions of this Act, 
land scrip to the amount in acres for the deficiency of its distribu- 
tive share; said scrip to be sold by said State, and the proceeds 
thereof applied to the uses and purposes prescribed in this Act, 
and for no other use or purpose whatever; Provided, That in no 
case shall any State to which land scrip may thus be issued be 
allowed to locate the same within the limits of any other State, or 
of any Territory of the United States, but their assignees may 
thus locate said land scrip upon any of the unapprepriated lands 
of the United States subject to sale at private entry, at one dollar 
and twenty five cents or less per acre; And provided further, That, 
not more than one million acres shall be located by such assignees 
in any one of the States; and Provided further, That no such 
location shall be made before one year from the passage of this. 
Act. 

SEC. 3. And be a further enacted, That all the expenses of man- 
agement, superintendence and taxes, from date of selection of 
said lands previous to their sales, and all expenses incurred in the 
management and disbursement of the moneys which may be re- 
ceived therefrom, shall be paid by the States to which they may 
“belong, out of the Treasury of said States, so that the entire pro- 
ceeds of the sale of said lands shall be applied without any dimi- 
nution whatever to the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

SEC. 4. And be tt further enacted, That all moneys derived from 
the sale of the lands aforesaid by the States to which the lands are 
apportioned, and from the sales of land scrip hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, shall be invested in stocks of the United States, or of 
the States, or of some other safe stocks, yielding not less than five 
per centum upon the par value of said stocks; and that the 
moneys so invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital 
of which shall remain forever undiminished ( except so far as 
may be provided in fifth section of this Act), and the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated. by each State which may 
take and claim the benefit of this Act, to the endowment, sup- 
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port and maintenance of at least one College, where the leading 
object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, and 
in such manner as the Legis'atures of the States may prescribe, 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life. 

SEC. 5. And be it further enacted, 'That the grant of land and 
land scrip hereby authorized shall be made on the following con- 
ditions, to which as well as to the provisions hereinbefore con- 
tained, the previous assent of the several States shall be signified 
by legislative acts : 

1. If any portion of the fund invested as provided by the fore- 
going section, or any portion of the interest thereon, shall by any 
act or contingency be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by the 
State to which it belongs, so that the capital of the fund shall remain 
forever undiminished; and the annual interest shall be regularly 
applied without diminution to the purposes mentioned in the 
fourth section of this Act, except that a sum not exceeding ter" 
per centum upon thé amount received by any State under the pro- 
visions of this Act may be expended for the purchase of lands 
for sites of experimental farms whenever authorized by the re- 
spective Legislatures of said States. 

2. No portion of said fund, nor interest thereon, shall be ap- 
plied directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the 
purchase, erection, preservation or repair of any building or 
buildings. 

3. Any State which may take and claim the benefit of the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall provide within five years at least not less 
than one College, as described in the fourth section of this Act, 
or the grant to "said Stote shall cease; and said State shall be 
bound to pay the United States the amount received of any lands 
previously sold, and the title to Dueaasers under the State shall 
be valid. 

4. An annual report shall be niade regarding the progress of 
each College, recording any improverhents and experiments made, 
with their cost and results, and such other matters, including State 
and industrial statistics, as may be supposed useful; one copy of 
which shall be transmitted by mail free by each to all the other 
Colleges which may be endowed under the provisions of this Act, 
and also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

5. When lands shall be selected from‘ tho8e Which have been 
raised to double the minimum price, in consequence of railroad 
grants, they shall be computed to the States atthe maximum price, 
and the number of acres proportionally diminished. 

6. No State, while in a condition of rebellion or insurrection ` 
against the Government of the United States, shall be entitled to 
the benefit of this Act. 

7. No State shall be entitled to the benefit of this Act unless it 
shall express the acceptance thereof by the Legislature within two 
years from the date of its approval by the Exesgent. 
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Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That land scrip issued under 
the provisions of this Act shall not be subject to location until 
after the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three. 

Sec, 7. And be it further enacted, That the land officers shall 
receive the same fees for Jocating land scrip issued under the pro- 
visions of this Actas are now allowed for the location of military 
bounty land warrants under existing laws; Provided, That maxi- 
mum compensation shall not be thereby increased. 

SEC. 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Governors of the 
several States to which scrip shall be issued under this Act, shall 
be required to report annually to Congress all sales made of such 
scrip until the whole shall be disposed of,.the amount received 
for the same, and what appropriation has been made of the pro- 
ceeds. 

Approved, July 2, 1865. 


LAWS OF THE STATE RELATING TO THE COLLEGE. 


AN ACT to establish and organize Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges, and to regulate the government of same. 


WHEREAS, Section 8 of Article VIII of the Constitution provides: 
that the Legislatures shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the 
establishment of an Agricultural College or Colleges, and shall 
appropriate the two hundred and ten thousand acres of land do- 
nated to the State for the support of such a College by the Act of 
Congress, passed July 2, A. D., 1865, or the money or scrip, as 
the case may be, arising from the sale of said lands, or any lands 
which may hereafter be granted or appropriated for such pur- 
poses ; and, 

Wuereas, The State having accepted said lands and pledged 
its faith to appropriate the same to the endowment of said institu- 
tions of learning ; therefore, 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, That the institution known as the Alcorn University is 
hereby established as, and declared to be, an Agricultural Col- 
lege, for the education of the colored youth of the State, and to be 
hereafter known as the Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of the State of Mississippi. 

SEC. 2. Beit further enacted, That an Agricultural College i is 
hereby established for the education of the white youth of the 
State of Mississippi, and shall be known as the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of the State of Mississippi, and shall be 
located.and organized as hereinafter provided, 

SEC. 3. Be it further enacted, That the Governor of the State 
shall nominate and appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, nine persons for each of said Colleges to 
be Trustees, to 'serve six years, one for each of said Colleges, 
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to be. chosen from each Congressional District, and the re- 
mainder from the State at large; five of each Board of Trustees 
shall be chosen from practical agriculturists.or mechanics, or. se- 
lected from both, as may be deemed advisable. Immediately 
after they shall be assembled, in consequence of their first ap- 
pointment, they shall be divided equally into three classes. The 
term of the first class shall expire two years from the date of their 
appointment, and the second class: four years from the date of 
their. appointment, and the third class at the expiration of six 
years, so that one-third may be chosen every second year; and if 
vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, the Governor may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the Legis- 
lature. The Governor shall be ex-oficio a member of each of 
said Boards of Trustees, and shall act as President thereof in 4ll. 
‘of their meetings when present, but in his absence they may 
choose a President pro fem. . Five of the Trustees of each Board 
shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That the Secretary of State shall 
furnish a certificate to each Trustee -within ten days after his ap- 
pointment, notifying him that.he has been so appointed; and if 
any Trustee fail for the-space of thirty days to inform the Gov- 
ernor of his acceptance, then his appointment shall be void, and 
his place filled as heretofore provided in cases of vacancy: 

SEC. s. Be it further enacted, That each of the Boards of 
Trustees herein provided for, and their successors in office, be 
and the same are hereby declared to be a body politic and corpo- 
rate by their respective names and styles, and shall have a com- 
mon seal, and each in his own name shall sue and be sued, con- 
tract and be contracted with, and may own, purchase, sell and 
convey property, both reai, personal and mixed. , 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That the Governor shall, as eg- 
officio President, convene the Board of Trustees of either of said 

» Colleges, to consider any business connected with the same, when- 
ever he shall deem it expedient to-do so, x 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That the Trustees of each Col- 

lege shall elect a Secretary of the Board, whose duty it shall be 


| to record in a’ well bound book all the proceedings had by said 


- Board, and shall be allowed such compensation for his services as 
the Board may deem proper. - 

Src. 8. Be it further enacted. That the State Treasurer shall be 
ex-officio Treasurer of both Boards of Trustees, whose duty it 
shall be to secure and safely keep all moneys belonging to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, and to disburse the same 
under the orders of the Boards of Trustees. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That each of said Boards of 
Trustecs shall possess all the power that is necessary and proper 
for the accomplishment of the trust reposed in them, viz: the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a first-class institution, at which 
the youth of the State of Mississippi may acquiré a common 
school education, and a scientific and practical knowledge of 
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agriculture, horticulture and the mechanic arts; also of the proper 
growth and care of stock, without, however, excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, including military tactics, They 
may also adopt all such by-laws and regulations as they may deem 
_ necessary for that purpose, not repugnant to the Constitution and 
laws of this State or of the United States. 

Src. 1o. Be it further enacted, ‘Fhat the Board of Trustees 
shall appoint the President and "Professors of the C ollege, and 
such other officers as they may think proper to put the College 
into successful operation, and shall make such laws, rules and regu- 
. lations for the government of said officers as they may deem advis- 
able. "They shall regulate the course of study, rates of tuition, 
management of the experimental farm, the manner of performing 
. labor "and the kind of labor to be -performed by the students, 
together with the course of discipline necessary to enforce the 
faithful discharge of the duties of all officers, professors and 

students. 


SEC. 11. Be it further enacted, That the Trustees to be ap- ` 


pointed as hereinbefore provided. shall receive as compensation 
for their services their actual expenses incurred in attending any 
of the meetings of the Board of Trustees, payable out of any 
funds belonging to the College. 


Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That the said Board of Trustees 
shall organize under the provisions of this Act as soon as prac- 
ticable after their appointment, and the Trustees of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of the State of Mississippi shall 
immediately after their organization proceed to procure, by pur- 
chase or donation, a site for the location of the said Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, with an experimental farm thereto 
attached of not less than one hundred and sixty acres of land. 
In the selection of the said site and experimental farm, the Trustees 
"shall look to the convenience of the people of every section of 
the State, the ‘proximity of the proposed site to other public insti- 
tutions supported in whole or in part by the State, with a view to 
. giving the preference to localities least favored heretofore, and 
also the facilities for going to and from said College, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different sites proposed, and 
shall locate the same at the pláce where most advantages are 
offered; Provided, The location shall be ata place known to be 
healthy; and Provided, That said Trustees shall give notice for 
sixty days in three newspapers published in this State that they 
will receive proposals and examine sites before locating said Col- 


lege. 


Sec. 13. Be it turther enacted, That the interest arising from 
the proceeds of the fund known as the agricultural land scrip fund 
is hereby sét apart for the use and benefit of said Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, to be used in equal proportions for the 
benefit of the youth of both races and Colleges, and shall be 
drawn from the Treasury by the Board of Trustees on vouchers 
audited by the Board and approved by the Governor, and filed 
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in the Auditor's office, and upon'the filing of such youchers the 
Auditor of Public Accounts shall draw his warrant on the State 
Treasurer for the same from time to time, as funds may be needed 
to pay the officers and professors of said Collegés, or for any other 
necessary and proper object connected with the said Agricultural 
and Mechanical College not IDCOBsIStenE with the Act of Con- 
gress, approved July 2, 1862. 

Sec. 14. Be it further enacted, That in ae to establish finan- 
cial equality in all respects between the Colleges herein provided 
for, a sum equal to the amount heretofore appropriated to the 
-Alcorn University out of the principal ' arising from the sale of 

said land scrip, is hereby appropriated to the College provided 
for in section two of this Act, and the Trustees thereof shall be 
authorized to use the same in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act for the benefit of said College not inconsistent with the Act 
or Acts of Congress donating the same. 

Sec: 15. Be it further enacted, That this Act take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 


Approved, Feb. 28, 1878. 


